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CHRONICLE 


The Titanic Disaster —Further details of the sinking 
of the Titanic off the banks of Newfoundland show that 
wonderful calm prevailed on board after the collision, 
and give proof of remarkable heroism and chivalry on 
the part of the men passengers. As soon as the news 
of the disaster reached the National Capital the Senate 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry to ascertain all the 
facts connected with the catastrophe, to determine the 
responsibility thereof, and thus pave the way for proper 
legislation to prevent its repetition. Without an hour’s 
delay a sub-committee reached New York before the ar- 
rival of the Carpathia and at the first opportunity began 
its hearings. That the ship was proceeding with criminal 
recklessness, making twenty-one knots—twenty-six miles 
an hour—when she hit the iceberg, was admitted before 
the Senate Committee of Inquiry by J. Bruce Ismay, 
managing director of the White Star Line, who was one 
of the few men saved, and by Charles W. Lightoller, 
second officer of the Titanic, who went down with the 
vessel, but was saved on floating wreckage. All the 
stories told by the survivors show that Captain Smith, 
after he had realized that the ship was doomed, did all 
that a seaman could do to save the lives entrusted to him 
and died like a true British sailor; that notable men 
passengers performed acts of gallantry and courage, 
though fully realizing that for them the hour of death 
had come; that wives perished rather than be separated 
from their husbands; that the two Catholic priests on 
board were busy consoling and absolving, and until the 
ship went down recited the Rosary alternately with their 
fellow-Catholics gathered around them; that the life- 
boats as they left the Titanic advanced through hundreds 





of drowning men and women, whom they were forced 
to leave to their fate; that the suffering of the rescued 
was most intense during the seemingly long hours before 
the small boats were picked up by the Carpathia; that six 
or seven in the boats died of exposure, and though there 
was some cowardice on the part of a few, that the orders 
of the captain were obeyed with precision; that the offi- 
cers insisted on the observance of the unwritten code of 
the sea—women and children first—and that many of 
those who perished left a record of heroism that will 
forever reflect glorious credit upon their memories. The 
number of the survivors, as given by Captain Rostron 
of the Carpathia, was 705. The total of the missing 
varies from a minimum of 1,476 to a maximum of 1,635 
As we go to press cables from St. John’s, N. F., report 
the finding of more than sixty bodies of the victims by 
the steamship sent to the scene of the disaster for that 
purpose. 


Warning to Mexico.—Warning was issued by the 
United States to the Mexican government as well as 
to General Pascual Orozco, chief of the revolutionary 
forces, that “it expects and must demand that American 
life and property within the republic of Mexico be justly 
and adequately protected, and that this government must 
hold Mexico and the Mexican people responsible for all 
wanton or illegal acts sacrificing or endangering Amer- 
ican ‘life or interests.” Both the federal and the rebel 
authorities are notified that any maltreatment of Amer- 
ican citizens ‘will be deeply resented by the American 
government and people, and must be fully answered for 
by the Mexican people.” The authorized statement was 
made that intervention was not contemplated by the 
United States. Ambassador Wilson was ordered to com- 
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municate at once the views of the United States to the 
Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, and a copy of 
the instructions was likewise sent to Marion Letcher, at 
Chihuahua, with special representation addressed to Gen- 
eral Orozco. 


Tart Reply From Mexico.—In reply to the demand of 
Huntington Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State, the 
Mexican government, through the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, positively refuses to recognize the right of the 
American government to instruct it on its duties in the 
observance of international law. The Minister’s declara- 
tion is in part as follows: The Mexican government has 
a full consciousness of its duties, and neither by its acts 
nor by the manifestations of its functionaries has it 
given a reason to doubt the sincerity of its determination 
to cause to be respected the generally accepted principles 
of international law and the rules which govern civilized 
nations . . . the Mexican government finds itself in 
the painful necessity of not recognizing the right of your 
government to make the admonition which your note 
contains, for the reason that it is not based on any in- 
cident that should be chargeable to the Mexican govern- 
ment, and which could signify that it might have departed 
from an observance of the principles and practices of 
international law. The government of the 
United States may be assured that it is the firm deter- 
mination of the Mexican government to observe and to 
cause to be observed the principles of international law 
and the laws of the country, which latter are in full con- 
formity with the former with respect to American citizens 
or other foreigners who may be made prisoners among 
the rebel forces. — Far from evading responsibili- 
ties which may be contracted by illegal acts against the 
lives and property of foreigners, the government accepts 
beforehand such responsibilities but it refuses 
and will always refuse to accept responsibilities of other 
character which any may attempt to impose upon it out- 
side of these principles. My government recognizes 
with true satisfaction that the government of the United 
States would never attempt to impose this last character 
of responsibilities, for that is guaranteed by the high 
culture and the spirit of justice of the people and govern- 
ment of your excellency and by the constant proofs of 
great friendship which in the present circumstances they 
have given to this country. 


The Army.—Actually the regular army of the United 
States numbers 77,500 men, though under the existing 
laws a maximum of 100,000 is permitted. This is by 
far the largest regular force that the country has ever 
authorized or maintained. In September, 1789, the first 
year of Washington’s administration, the regular army 
consisted of only 886 officers and men, the highest in 
rank being a lieutenant colonel ; but by March, 1791, there 
was a major general, Arthur St. Clair, with a grand 
total of 2,231 men, subject to his authority. In 1802 the 











authorized force: was 3,287, a number which rose to 35,752 
in 1812, on account of the second war with Great Britain. 
In 1814, for the same reason, the maximum of 62,674 
was reached; but by 1817, the army, once more on a 
peace footing, numbered only 8,220 men. It remained 
in “four places” until 1840, when its aggregate was 
10,570 officers and men, but in 1843 it again went back 
to four digets, with an enrolment of 8,935 in all branches 
of the service. In November, 1847, the handsome figure 
of 21,686 was reached, owing to the troubles on the Rio 
Grande and in Mexico. In November, 1848, it had fallen 
to 10,035, from which number it gradually rose to 16,- 
122 in June, 1861, and jumped to 25,480 in 1862. In 
June, 1866, nearly a year after the cessation of active 
hostilities, though two months before the war was offic- 
ially at an end, it reached the highest notch of the 
Civil War, when it numbered 33,490 officers and men. 
Only once between 1871 and 1897 did it total thirty 
thousand men, but since June, 4898, there has been a 
pretty regular, if not rapid, increase up to the present 
day. There have been but three generals under the 
Constitution, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. Washing- 
ton held the title of general from June 15, 1775, until he 
resigned on Dec. 23, 1783. He was named lieutenant 
general on July 3, 1798, when trouble with France was 
threatening, and such was his rank until his death on 
Dec. 14, 1799. 


Mexico.— Upon reaching the capital on his return from 
Europe, ex-President De la Barra met with an enthusias- 
tic reception. While he was replying to the speech of 
welcome there were signs of disorder on the part of 
some who had mingled with the crowd, and these signs 
became noisier and more threatening when another 
speaker wished to welcome him. Fearing a tumult, the 
public reception was abruptly suspended. Manuel 
Calero, who is looked upon as friendly to Diaz, has re- 
signed the portfolio of State to accept the post of Am- 
bassador to the United States. His appointment is favor- 
ably viewed at Washington. The Lower House of 
Congress has asked that a commission be sent to effect 
an arrangement with the insurgent leader, Pascual 
Orozco. The secret police of the capital discovered a 
cache of dynamite, rifles and ammunition, together with 
a considerable sum of money, all of which had been got 
together to begin hostilities against the Government. 
Three conspirators were captured.——April 2, the anni- 
versary of the taking of Puebla by General Diaz in 1867, 
has been made a national holiday. An official cablegram 
apprised him of the action of the Congress. The 
American engineers and conductors on the national rail- 
ways have walked out. They were expecting their dis- 
charge, because of the cry of “Mexico for the Mexicans,” 
which has been very generally raised. Calero’s suc- 
cessor is Pedro Lascurain, who sent a strong and 
dignified but not very conciliatory reply to the pro- 
test of Washington against outrages upon American 
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citizens. He reiterated Mexico’s intention to observe 
and, as far as possible, to cause to be observed what the 
law of nations demands for alien non-combatants; but 
his reply was a confession of the inability of his Govern- 
ment to do all that might be desired. The insurgents 
continue active and aggressive and have taken possession 
of several more towns. Wealthy Mexicans are said to 
be departing for Europe, because there is no immediate 
prospect of public tranquillity. 








Canada.—The Provincial Parliament of Quebec has 
been dissolved and the elections will take place on May 
15. The legislature of Jamaica has authorized its 
Government to enter in negotiations with the Dominion 
Government concerning the subsidizing of a steamship 
line between England, Halifax and Jamaica, with Bos- 
ton as a winter port. The Canadian Pacific Railway is 
ready to undertake the line, but asks a considerable sub- 
sidy. The movement to establish a Canadian Lloyds 
with the guarantee of the Dominion Government, to in- 
sure ships in the St. Lawrence trade has borne fruit. 
Lloyds of London declares itself ready to look into the 
matter and to remove or at least diminish the higher 
rates charged on vessels in that trade, according to the 
improvement in aids to navigation on the river and its 
approaches. Charles M. Hays, President of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, is among the lost in the Titanic. 











Great Britain —Work is going on generally in the col- 
lieries and coal is now at its usual price. A procession 
of Church of England Socialists marched at midnight 
through London to Lambeth Palace lately, to tell the 
Archbishop of Canterbury how displeased they are that 
the Church of England did not take the strikers’ part 
in the late trouble. George Lansbury, M.P., carried 
the cross at the head of the procesion, with the Rev. 
Conrad Noel and Lady Warwick as acolytes. The Arch- 
bishop was not at home. A fund is being raised for 
the sufferers by the loss of the Titanic. The King has 
given 500 guineas, the Queen and Queen Alexandra 
250 pounds each. The Prince of Wales gave 500 pounds 
to the fund for the sufferers in the strike. This makes 
over $20,000 given to public charity by the Royal Family 
within a month. The King shows himself in this to have 
a clearer sense of royal magnificence than has been found 
at the English court for a very long time indeed. 
Some of the extreme Labor Party, led by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, attacked in Parliament the employment of sol- 
diers for the preserving of order during strikes. Mr. 
Hardie moved an amendment to the Army Bill, to give 
the soldiers the right to refuse to assist the civil power 
in trade disputes. He had only 22 followers in the di- 
vision. The Under Secretary of War and the Attorney 
General protested against the wicked assertion that sol- 
diers are enlisted to shoot down strikers. Their services 
are used to preserve order, as those of the police are 
used ; and only in the case of violent opposition to public 














authority and actual attack upon its agents are they or- 
dered to resort to extremities. 


Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill passed its first reading 
in the House of Commons April 15 by a vote of 360 to 
266. Mr. M. Healy, M. P., one of Mr. O’Brien’s sup- 
porters, said the bill, instead of repealing the Union, as 
the opposition contended, made it perpetual with the 
consent of the Irish people. The fiscal clauses, which 
many Nationalists feared would not give Ireland suffi- 
cient control of her finances, were specially attacked by 
Mr. Balfour because they gave her too much. The 
power which the Irish Parliament would possess of erect- 
ing customs barriers against foreign nations would, he 
said, involve England in difficulties concerning the favored 
nation clause. The bill does not formally give Ireland 
this power, but some of its provisions imply it, and these, 
it was pointed out, while enabling Ireland to protect its 
own industries, would occasion less difficulty to England 
than she had already frequently overcome when conceding 
more extensive powers to the colonies. In addition to 
the provisions summarized in last week’s chronicle, the 
Irish Parliament will have immediate control of the 
judicature and of the Dublin Metropolitan police, and 
gradually of the entire constabulary in the course of six 
years. It is not yet clear whether England will turn 
over the collection of customs and excise duties to Ire- 
land as soon as the Irish Government shall agree to as- 
sume the Old Age Pensions and Insurance obligations, 
but should this be so those’ who have been insisting on 
the necessity of financial independence will be satisfied, 
and the bill will be regarded by all Nationalists as sub- 
stantially a final measure. The constitution of the Senate 
by nomination has been criticized, but the Commons will 
remain predominant, as money bills belong to it ex- 
clusively, and any measure which the Senate rejects twice 
can be passed by a majority in joint session, in which 
the elected representatives will outnumber the nominated 
body by four to one. Cardinal Farley has cabled his 
satisfaction to Mr. Redmond. The number of Irish 
emigrants for 1911 was 31,658, a decrease from 1910 
of 1,884; of these 17,635 were males, 14,023 females, 
22,010 came to the United States, and 5,478 to Canada. 





France.—Henri Brisson, the bitter anti-clerical poli- 
tician, died on April 14, at the age of 7%. He was a 
friend of Gambetta and succeeded him as President of 
the House of Deputies in 1881. He was an atheist, and 
will be remembered chiefly for his antagonism to the 
Church. He was a perpetual candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Republic. A revolt of the inhabitants of 
Fez in union with some Moorish tribes is reported to 
have been quelled by the French troops. The garrison 
from Tangier was hurried to assist the beleaguered men in 
the mutiny at Fez. In the fight that ensued the French 
lost eight men. The barracks of the rebels was then 
bombarded. It is feared that many foreign residents 
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were massacred in the first outbreak. More French 
troops under General Monier are hurrying to the rescue 


from Casablanca. 


Belgium.—A new Minister of War has been named in 
the person of General Victor-Leonard Michel. The ap- 
pointment is especially worthy of note for the reason 
that he is proclaimed by the Liberal press as “being ani- 
mated by an intransigent religious faith.” His great abil- 
ity as a soldier is admitted. He was born in Ghent, 
January 8, 1851. He served in the Congo for six years, 
as Commissary of the King, with the rank of Vice-Gov- 
ernor General. He returned to Belgium in 1900, and 1s 
regarded as one of the great men of the army. The 
well known statesman, M. Beernaert, who has battled all 
his life for Catholic interests, has just given half a mil- 
lion francs to the University of Louvain 





Italy.—On April 16 the representatives of the foreign 
Powers took the first step to bring about a reconciliation 
between Turkey and Italy. The probability is that Tur- 
key will refuse to negotiate on the basis of the Italian 
pretensions——-On April 18 an Italian fleet began to 
bombard the forts of the Dardanelles. One Italian war- 
ship is said to have been sunk. This attack was antici- 
pated, and the Turks prepared for it by increasing the 
garrisons and mining the harbor. Another demon- 
stration was made off the Isle of Rhodes, and also the 
Sheik Said fort. Russia is reported as backing the Ital- 
ians. The purpose of the attack upon the Dardanelles 
is supposed to be to compel the Powers to intervene. 





Germany.—.A new sanction has been placed upon duel- 
ling by the German Emperor and the German “courts 
of honor.” Dr. Sambeth, a staff officer of the reserves 
and a Catholic, had without provocation been insulted 
by a fellow officer, Dr. Schum, with the purpose of 
forcing a challenge. Dr. Sambeth quietly referred the 
case to a civil court where a fine was imposed upon the 
offender. The medical court of honor likewise sustained 
the Catholic officer in the position he had taken. The 
question was finally submitted in its military aspect to 
a military court of honor. Before this Dr. Sambeth 
declared that he had refused to send a challenge in spite 
of the provocation which had been given him, because 
he was determined to obey the laws of God rather than 
any human laws enacted in opposition to them, that in 
this he was, moreover, following out the dictates of reason 
and his obligations to his own family. The court of 
honor, consisting of officers from the Department of Sani- 
tation, nevertheless decided against him. In _ refusing 
to give the challenge which had been purposely provoked, 
they stated, he had violated the honor of his military 
rank, which in such cases absolutely required satisfaction 
by a duel. The matter was now brought to the notice 
of the Emperor, who gave his official decision. Since 
Dr, Sambeth had determined not to issue a challenge the 
case could not be tried before any court of honor, he 





declared, nor could the condemnation of duelling, founded 
upon religious convictions, be submitted for judication 
to such a court. It was plain, however, he continued, 
that an officer who had in consequence of such belief 
set himself in contradiction to the fundamental principles 
of his class, could no longer retain his rank in the army. 
Defending therefore the ancient law of barbarism 
in our twentieth century, the Emperor considered that 
he was granting a very special privilege in permitting the 
Catholic officer to forward his resignation without any 
further delay. Dr. Schum, in the meanwhile, who has 
been guilty of the most gross and ungentlemanly action, 
stands unquestioned in his rank and honor. At this 
same time a duel was actually fought between two other 
officers, at Weichbild in Halberstadt, in which the nephew 
of the Prussian Minister of War, the lieutenant v. Heer- 
ing, was shot upon the “field of honor” by officer Putt- 
kamer. The Centre has expressed its indignation at 
the attitude of the Emperor upon this question. 








Hungary.—The Hungarian ministry, with Count 
Khuen at its head, has again been forced to resign after 
its formal reinstatement in office, and Dr. Lukacs has been 
summoned to Vienna, where he will be intrusted with 
the formation of a new ministry. No sooner had the 
Reichstag opened its sessions after Easter than the tumult 
and disturbance began anew. Even while the news of 
the wreck of the Titanic was announced, continuous 
shouting interrupted the speaker, Dr. Sylvester, who was 
striving to express the sympathy of the house for the 
unfortunate sufferers. The Croatians and the radical 
Czechs clamored that they were suffering from their own 
national disaster, viz.: the crisis in Croatia brought on 
by the suspension of the constitution. It is the hope of 
the Austrian Emperor that Dr. Lukacs will be able to 
reconcile the two leaders of the opposition, Justh and 
Count Tisza. 


China.—The process of reconciling the newest of 
Western ideas with the oldest civilization in the world 
and of persuading 400,000,000 conservative Chinese to 
accept a novel form of government must be very slow 
and difficult. As an indication of what an inconsistent 
being a modern Oriental revolutionist is, we read of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen that: “The day after he had recognized 
Yuan Shih-kai as his successor, this cultivated pupil of 
the mission schools, this ardent champion of the most 
‘advanced’ of Western political ideas, did sacrifice with 
all pomp and circumstances to the manes of the first Ming 
Emperor, and deferentially explained the recent Con- 
stitutional changes to the spirit of his departed Majesty.”’ 
The prayer Dr. Sun offered is typical of the liturgy used 
in the Ancestral Temple, where every important event 
in a dynasty’s history is always announced to the spirit 
tablet of the founder, in conformity with the Confucian 
principle of serving the dead as if they were present in 
the flesh. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Newcomers 


One-third of the immense immigration that has been 
thrown upon the shores of America by the wreckage of 
European systems lately are children of the Catholic 
Church. In round numbers one million arrivals is a 
fair estimate of the total annual immigration; and three 
hundred thousand of these are or were Catholics. Four 
hundred thousand would be only slightly above the cor- 
rect figure; but we do not want to exaggerate. Belgium 
sent us 7,000 in 1911; we may claim one-third of Ger- 
many’s contribution of 33,000; the British Isles gave a 
little over 100,000; but as only 29,000 of this number 
came from Ireland, let us not claim any more; Portugal 
and Spain contributed 13,000; Turkey gave us 26,000, 
a very large proportion of whom were Syrian Catholics ; 
France sent us 8,000; Mexico, the West Indies and South 
America with 36,000 swell our list to 100,000. But put 
all these aside. 

The Italian immigration last year was 183,000, and the 
fugitives to our shores from Poland, added to this one 
item, will make 300,000 souls in which the light of 
Faith was once enkindled by the Spirit of God in 
baptism. 

These figures must give pause to him who bears in 
mind the value the Catholic Church places upon one 
soul. We have heard it said from the pulpit that all the 
wealth of Wall Street was not worth one soul; that the 
Son of God would die for just one soul; that whoever 
has the spirit of the Saviour should rejoice to give all 
his wealth and his very life for a soul. Here are 300,- 
000 souls. The Catholic population of the city of Balti- 
more, where Catholicism has been at home for cen- 
turies, was at the time of the census of 1906, just 100,- 
397. All the Catholics of Baltimore, St. Paul and San 
Francisco together will not make up 300,000. The total 
population of the city of Rome could come to us in one 
year and a half of our Catholic immigration. 

It is not necessary to state that these souls are im- 
periled. Never before since the birth of the American 
nation have the new-comers among us had to meet such 
difficulties against their faith and their morals as to- 
day. The proselytizer was never more busy in the most 
rabid days of Puritanism. Formerly the very fierceness 
of his fanaticism was repellant; he comes now with his 
claws concealed beneath the velvety softness of work 
for social betterment. He lurks in the public schools, in 
the Y. M. C. A., and in the free libraries. These are 
not merely dangers that impend, they have fallen upon 
us in many places with frightful havoc. As far back 
as the census of 1906, when we had only 291 Catholic 
Italian parishes to report, there were already 76 Protest- 
ant Italian parishes. There was at that time a National 
Polish Church spread far and wide over the country 








But these deluded people have some remnant of faith 
left. Far worse is the fate of the victim of the Social- 
ist and Anarchist agitator ; and who is falling so ready a 
prey to his earnest and fierce onslaughts as the bewild- 
ered newcomer! Of the perils to the angelic virtue of the 
alien child, the records of our juvenile courts already 
give a heartrending report. The warm-hearted people 
of Italy and Poland are welcomed everywhere by the 


_ false friends ; while their brothers in the blood—the blood 


of Christ—their fellow Catholics, all too frequently seem 
to shun them. 

There has been much literature written on the question 
of the American Catholic leakage of former times. The 
learned Bishop of Pittsburg has lately touched that 
question to the bottom and found the answer conclu- 
sively: there was no leakage; the inpouring and the out- 
going equalized each other or left a fair margin on the 
better side. But of the leakage of to-day there is no 
question. I am only writing to bring into relief some 
idea of the tremendous proportions it must assume if we 
maintain an attitude of indifference. Bishop Canevin 
has pointed out the remedy: there must be Confraterni- 
ties of Christian Doctrine started wherever the immi- 
grant has come among us. God has given each of 
us command concerning his brother. ‘This paper has 
for its object to show on what an unlimited scale this 
must be done. Every Catholic in the land must be will- 
ing to lend his personal service to needs of the occasion. 
We are our brother’s keepers. Our whole Catholic popu- 
lation must give these peoples the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The silly scribes of the dailies may write “Dago” 
and “Polack”; but the Catholic ought to resent these 
insults, for he knows that, in the past, earth never had 
more glorious peoples than these very two; and that the 
future is full of promise in the children, even of the 
first generation of these richly endowed races. The 
children are ours. They acknowledge it. Some parents 
may be indifferent ; some fathers even hostile to advances 
towards the good of their own souls; yet, only in very 
exceptional cases will they object to the work done for 
their children. Good work for the child is, moreover, the 
best work for the parent, too; it enlists a child’s power- 
ful prayer for the wayward one. 

If the children of Poland are sometimes found in rags 
and meet the obloquy of the world around us, this should 
but encourage our efforts, for they became so in a heroic 
warfare for the Faith; if they are found intellectually 
rude and ragged, the greater was their sacrifice. If we 
find the Italian among us low in the social scale, he has 
been and will be at the top again. Even now both these 
peoples cover a range of spiritual width, and that is 
intellectual, too, such as has been almost unknown 
hitherto in America. The yellow journals will keep the 
whole land informed of the demons among them, but ge 
to the people and you will find many more angels. They 
are angels despite our apathy; demons often by eur 


neglect. 
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It depends much on us whether during the next five 
years America will be blessed or cursed by the arrival 
of a million and a half more of these Catholic people. 
Try to. count that number; how few our laborers are. 
What can a handful of priests do among so many! It 
is time for the lay apostolate. The priests can only give 
the word of command; they can bid all for God’s sake 
to love, to defend and protect these poor ones of Christ; 
there must be an advance all along the line. 
Catholic in America should do something. Even those 
who live far removed from the new-comer should say 
a prayer that laborers may be sent into the white har- 
vest ; besides the prayer, those who are in the cities, must 
not think it a little thing to show by some slight deed 
of kindness that they bear Catholic hearts—hearts of 
universal love. It will be a great deed if they can say: 
“Let us bring the children to Church to-day.” Surely 
this great deed is not too hard. Then Confraternities 
of Christian Doctrine, societies of lay catechists, must be 
active everywhere to take care of those who come to 
church. To a work like this we must bring the numbers 
of a modern army, and the energy and enthusiasm of 
Deus vult. 

LAURENCE J. KENNY, S.J. 


life-savers on the seashore. 


Centenary of the Lorettines 


It was a happy prompting that inspired the Superiors 
of the Loretto Community to have prepared for publica- 
tion the annals of the century that has elapsed since 
Father Nerinckx gave their Rule to the first three postu- 
lants dwelling in the poor log cabin on the hill over!ook- 
ing Hardin’s Creek, Kentucky. A contrast is needful to 
enable one to appreciate the remarkable achievements of 
a century, and it was therefore well to have compiled an 
account of the early conditions of the Church in Ken- 
tucky if men and women in general were to be roused 
to proper esteem of the celebrations that began in Loretto, 
in that State, on Thursday last, April 25. Not all of us 
are full of the enthusiasm of the author of the book, 
herself a child of Kentucky—nor are all of us familiar 
as she with the fascinating story of the days of the 
pioneers. 

We have an idea, it is true, of the crudeness of so- 
ciety in Kentucky, as in all the outpost settlements of 
our country a hundred years ago; we know that educa- 
tion, as now understood, had scarcely begun, that 
opportunities of every kind were limited, and our won- 
der is that our people and institutions so soon outgrew 
those conditions and developed so marvelously within 
the span of a hundred years. But something more than 
this is needful if we are to set a proper value on the 
work wrought during the hundred years through which 
the spiritual daughters of Kentucky’s pioneer priest have 
won the esteem and gratitude of bishops, priests and 
people in all districts where they have prosecuted the 
good works inspired by his apostolic spirit. 


Every . 





There is a flavor of sacrifice and of devotion and 
faith peculiarly its own in the story of the community 
which boasts itself the first approved religious Con- 
gregation of purely American origin in the Catholic 
Church. And to catch that flavor one must needs be 
more than passingly acquainted with “the toil of the men,. 
the sufferings of the women, the repression of pathetic 
childhood experienced by the dwellers of those first rude 
habitations of Kentucky, whether mountain fastnesses,. 
the ample reaches of the Blue Grass belt, or the pic- 
turesque hills and long sequestered valleys of her Mary- 
land district.” Only with the intimate knowledge of all 
this, happily available through Miss Minogue’s volume, 
“Loretto, Annals of the Century,” can one venture to 
express a word of fitting congratulation to the religious 
women whose hundred years of service in God’s Church 
the Loretto festivities are designed to honor. The 
splendid enthusiasm, the self-sacrifice, the high resolve 
which mark the records of that service sprang from the 
vital faith life at the frontier is wont to inspire in noble 
souls. 

In the trans-Atlantic countries centenaries attract 
little attention—they are so common; with us in the 
United States they are history-reviving epochs. In the 
life of the Church in America they are at once a glory 
and a comfort. Usually they remind us of a thrilling 
tale of a progress reminiscent of the Church of Apostolic 
days—of a growth keeping steady pace with the trans- 
formation of an open wilderness into States dotted with 
populous, energetic communities ; keeping pace, too, with 
the bewildering development of natural resources unsur- 
passed in variety and extent. The pictures evoked by 
Loretto’s centenary are not lacking surely in such trans- 
forming wonders. 

One would like to feel that Father Nerinckx, in the 
days of his bitter travail a century ago, had been com- 
forted by some prophetic vision of what was to be when 
the grain of mustard seed he planted in the wilds of 
Kentucky should have grown and spread its mighty 
branches far beyond the spot of its planting! Founded 
in 1812, making perpetual vows in 1813, recognized, ap- 
proved and placed under the special protection of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda by the Holy 
See in 1816, the Congregation of the Sisters of Mary 
at the Foot of the Cross, are to-day realizing one of that 
Kentucky pioneer priest’s most cherished dreams. 

The outcome is not precisely that first planned by 
Father Nerinckx, when almost alone a hundred years 
ago he labored in the wilderness in the battle for souls. 
His original thought had been to establish in Kentucky 
a missionary centre, from which would go forth priests 
to scatter far and wide the seeds of the Gospel. Provi- 
dence disposed otherwise and success did not crown the 
project. Little, unfortunately, is left us of the early 
records of the Institute he was allowed to establish, but 
tradition has preserved the simple incidents of the oc- 
casion Loretto commemorated but a day or two ago. 
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How pitifully poor it all was! The humble little mis- 
sion Church; the rustic congregation gathered to wit- 
ness a sacrifice—the first of the kind ever offered in the 
Western country; the three simple country girls in 
severely plain attire, gazing in rapt devotion at the beau- 
tiful statue of Mary, the one adornment of the modest 
altar of wood; the saintly priest, tears streaming down 
his rugged face as he receives the vows that mark 
the birth that day of a new society of religious in 
the Church of God.. Ardent faith and a very passion for 
sacrifice were the characteristics of those founders, and 
these same virtues have stamped the lives of their suc- 
cessors in the splendid growth the hundred years have 
brought to the Institute they then established. A teach- 
ing community in the beginning—the first thought of the 
Congregation had origin in the purpose of Mary Rhodes 
to devote her young life to the education of girls about 
her home—the Lorettine Society has remained true to its 
first love, its primary purpose. 

To-day practically every Western diocese, and some 
of those in the South, boasts of one or more houses of 
the Loretto Sisterhood, and everywhere the community 
is cherished as among the most helpful of religious 
women. As the Archbishop of St. Louis writes, in his 
touching introduction to Loretto’s annals: “Tt is still at 
the frontier, where the battle of Christ is being fought, 
that greatest battle of modern times, where the prizes 
are the souls of children. The future of civilization and 
of humanity is largely dependent on the outcome.” 
May the future bring to Loretto God’s blessing in meas- 
ure full as that which has crowned its first century of 
striving for God’s great glory! 

M. J. O’Connor, s.J. 


Aftermath of the Windthorst Centenary 


In the memoirs of Prince Bismarck there occurs a 
classical passage which is often quoted. It refers to 
Windthorst. “Before the Centre Party was formed,” 
writes the famous Chancellor, “there existed a faction 
known as the faction of Meppen. It consisted, so far as 
I recall, of a single representative, a great general with- 
out an army. Since then, like Wallenstein, he has suc- 
ceeded in stamping an army out of the earth and sur- 
rounding himself with it.” 

That army, after twenty years of ceaseless battle, was 
destined at last to drive Prince Bismarck himself, in 
utter rout and ruin, from the political field where he had 
held at command all the power of the vast empire—Bis- 
marck, the man of blood and iron, the conqueror of 
Austria and France. 

Of the representatives of the German Reichstag there 
was but one who could oppose him without blenching 
when the violence of his anger was aroused; and that 
man was Windthorst. It was the privilege of the present 
writer to hear the description of such an encounter, as 
most thrillingly told by one who had been the intimate 








friend and constant comrade of Windthorst, who had 
stood in his ranks and fought under his command, even 
to the very end, the beloved Dr. Lieber, 

It is now some twenty years ago that the picture he 
then so graphically drew was impressed upon my 
memory. To-day it still remains, as vivid almost as if 
the reality were being enacted in the living present. 

It all happened during a session of the Reichstag. A 
word had been uttered in some remote corner of the 
hall, which was clearly an open defiance to the omni- 
potent dictator. The speaker himself was not apparent. 
An instant hush fell over the assembly, a silence such as 
in nature often precedes the hurricane. Another 
moment and Bismarck had leaped to his feet, had started 
from his place and was standing in the midst of the 
open floor. His fists were clenched, his eyes were flashing, 
his whole body quivered with passion, as he thundered 
forth his challenge: “Who spoke that word?” We 
are told that a hush more terrible than death sinks upon 
the wilderness, not a breath seems to be drawn by any 
living being, the instant that the roar of the lion has 
resounded through the forest. Such was the effect of 
that menace flung out upon the assembly. 

But the moment of suspense was brief. Quickly came 
back the answer, clear as the ringing of steel, yet quiet 
and without a quaver of passion or fear, “I, your lord- 
ship.” The speaker was Windthorst, a slight and in- 
significant figure, almost hidden among the benches, 

It was the little giant of Meppen, great only in in- 
tellect and heart and in that trust which was founded 
upon God. It was David going forth to do battle against 
Goliath. What cared he for the buckler of brass, and the 
coat of mail and the spear that “weighted six hun- 
dred sicles of iron,” he came in the name of truth and 
liberty and right. On that day was sealed the fate of 
the Iron Chancellor. - Hereafter it was Bismarck who 
quailed when Windthorst held the floor. 

As Bishop Ketteler, from whom the great Pope of 
the Workingmen himself avowed that he had drawn his 
inspiration, is the model for the priesthood of our day; 
so Windthorst is the practical ideal of the laity. The 
devout client of Mary, the heroic son of Holy Church, 
the ardent and unwearied champion of liberty and jus- 
tice, Windthorst was providentially ordained to be not 
merely the liberator of the Church in his own country, 
but an example of social activity for the entire world. 
This, therefore, is the reason why, irrespective of nation- 
ality, the Catholics of our land, its priests and orators 
and journalists, have all united to do homage to his 
name—a name like that of Ozanam, Garcia Moreno and 
Daniel O’Connell, dear to every Catholic heart, a house- 
hold word in every home, an inspiration and encourage- 
ment to countless noble and self-sacrificing lives, a 
glorious heritage for generations yet unborn. 

Keen, energetic, unremitting, still preserving to his 
eighty-first year the ardor and restless activity of his 
early life, yielding no jot or tittle in his unswerving 
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eternal principles, the little knight of 
Meppen led on the Centre to victory for twenty suc- 
continuing to his last breath the battle he 
had begun in youth: for Truth and Liberty and Right. 
As lawyer, as councillor, as Hanoverian Minister, as 
parliamentarian, as Centrist leader, as the greatest social 
legislative reformer in the Reichstag, Windthorst was 
ever a Catholic first and foremost, in private life as in 
public, and therefore the truest patriot and most devoted 


loyalty to the 


cessive years, 


friend of the laborer and the poor. 

The very week before the hush of the last and un- 
broken silence fell upon his lips he delivered one of his 
most impressive in the German Reichstag; 
and when at last his eventful life had drawn to its close, 
Emperor and the princes of the realm and 
men of all parties and all ranks and creeds vied in giving 
honor The entire nation stood mourn- 
ing at the bier of him who had never made a personal foe, 
who had refused wealth and preferment and even the 
comforts of life in his declining days to serve his country 
and his God. The very men whom he had fought in 
many a bitter contest came to bear testimony that here lay 
one whose life had been epoch-making in the history of 
his nation. 

It were wrong to leave the impression that Windthorst 
was the only great name among the Catholic laity of 


discourses 
impress, 


to his memory. 


Germany. The Centre numbered in its ranks men of 
the most independent genius, the most exceptional 
powers of intellect and heart, and that indetinable 


quality, the gift of born leadership. To 
united party it was often therefore necessary for their 
venerable and acknowledged leader to sacrifice his own 
cherished plans and deeply rooted convictions. This is 
frequently the hardest sacrifice to make; but no sacrifice 
was too great, no labor too arduous to preserve unbroken 
the unity of Catholic action. 

Dear to his heart were, 


preserve a 


therefore, the grand concerted 
movements of the vast Volksverein and the Christian 
trades unions, both of which are greatly indebted to his 
personal initiative. Dear, too, as centres of faith and 
unity were the German Catholic Days over which he was 
the guiding and presiding spirit. In the last of these 
assemblies which Providence granted him the joy of at- 
tending, at the close of a long and thoughtful address, 
in which he had carefully outlined their plan of future 
work, his voice grew tremulous as in conclusion he asked 
the great audience which had hung upon his words to 
remember him in their prayers, if it should be God’s 
pleasure to call him from their midst before they could 
once more be gathered together. Usque ad mortem— 
“even unto death” no opportunity was lost by him, no 
sacrifice was spared which could knit into a firmer bond 
of union his Catholic countrymen. 

If, therefore we were asked to sum up in a single word 
the entire career of this illustrious champion of the 
liberty of the Church, this greatest of all modern states- 
men in the cause of social progress, this first and fore- 





most friend, with Bishop Ketteler, of the workingmen ' 
of his native land, that word would be, Duty !—fidelity 
as a Catholic layman to the call of public and social 
obligations. And, if furthermore, we were asked to de- 
scribe in one word the method he pursued to accomplish 
his great task with such signal success, to bring honor 
to a persecuted Church, to drive Bismarck even to 
Canossa, to aid in building up the great Christian labor 
movement, and supported by the Centre, to introduce or 
advance all the most intelligent labor legislation enacted 
in his country, that word would be, Solidarity! Only by 
the united and concordant action of the Catholics of all 
Germany was it possible for the Centre to become that 
mighty power which alone has been able to preserve 
Germany from the political, social and moral ruin of an 
agnostic liberalism and an infidel Socialism, 

The growth of the latter Windthorst had clearly fore- 
seen. ‘‘When the parishes are left without priests,” he 
had warned the Reichstag, “when the clergy are hunted 
out of the schools, when the religious orders, whose oc- 
cupation it has been, and whose vocation it must ever 
be to alleviate human suffering and instruct the children 
of the poor, are driven across the seas, then there 1s 
small wonder that Social Democracy finds an entrance.” 
Thus it was that Socialism in Germany followed in the 
path of Liberalism and religious persecution. 

The social activity with which Windthorst strove to L 
meet this new danger, which had only begun to menace 
society but whose future development loomed up titanic 
before his prophetic vision, deserves a special considera- 

We hope to accord this in a succeeding article 
JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 





tion. 


Our Catholic Deaf Mutes in Danger 


Under two distinct headings, AMERICA of April 6, 1m- 
presses upon its readers the necessity of religious train- 
ing as part of real education, and the recognition of the 
fact on the part of the religious leaders outside the 
Church. A change of the educational system is im- 
perative, made necessary by the verdict of time against 
the system which condemns a large proportion of these 
school children to “wear stripes” before they are en- 
titled to pass their first vote. 

Condemnatory as this may be to the public school, the 
high school, and the State university, as parts of this 
system, there is one section of the educational system 
of the country to which the term godless does not apply, | 
the State institutions for the deaf. That these schools ! 
are rather “sectarian” religious schools can be shown . 
not merely by repeating the citation of AMERICA of 
February 3, which read: “In the State institutions for 
the deaf the doctrines of Protestantism and infidelity 
seem to form a part of the daily instruction, e 
but also by quoting from educators and principals of the 
State schools for the deaf. We find their statements in 
the “Proceedings [Gallaudet] Sixth National Confer- 
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ence of Superintendents and Principals of Institutions 
for the Deaf Mutes, held at Mississippi Institution, 
Jackson, Miss., April 14, 1888”: 

“Those who are familiar with our work are aware 
that the teacher of the deaf stands very much in the 
place of the parent and the pastor. Even parents 
themselves often say that they are unable to com- 
municate to them that moral and religious instruc- 
tion that is essential to form good character, and 
the pastor is even farther removed from such chil- 
dren than the parents. Now moral training is rec- 
ognized as a more important element than a few 
years ago (p. 23). 

“Moral and religious education must be given. 
Now, then, with that point before us it seems to me 
eminently proper, as we are gathered here from dif- 
ferent States and representing different institutions, 
that we should come together and present to the 
friends to this cause, and to the delegates from the 
different parts of the Union, the methods and some 
of the results of our work, that they may see what 
we are doing in this line of work; for if there is an 
institution in our land of which it may be said em- 
phatically Jesus Christ is the cornerstone, that in- 
stitution is the school for the deaf. The 
charge that has been made by some denominations 
that our schools are godless does not apply, I firmly 
believe, to the schools for the education of the 
deaf” (p. 24). 

On page 26 reference is made to Dr, Peets’ Scripture 
Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb: 

“There have been established in our American in- 
stitutions for the education of the deaf and dumb 
daily religious exercises in the chapel. The 
teacher of the deaf-mute had a divine commission 
as a minister of the cause of Christ to go to the 
heart of the deaf-mute and bring him to a knowl- 
edge of the Saviour (p. 28). 

“Did we fail to impress these principles of reli- 
gion and morality upon the hearts of those who lean 
upon us for guidance, I say we would be recreant 
to our trust and to the duty and privileges which 
rest upon us. . . . 

“The general conclusion was like this, that as we 
were all Christian men and women, ‘the opportunity 
should be allowed each teacher of conducting his or 
her class as seemed best. 

“Tf you are ever so unfortunate as to have public 
men that talk against teaching morals and religion 
in schools for the deaf, don’t be discouraged, don’t 
be weak-kneed. Be sure that the fathers and 
mothers of these children have sent them to the in- 
stitution to accomplish all that is possible for them 
in the time. And they want their children to be the 
very best it is possible to make them, and they are 
not going to stop to inquire whether it is this dogma 
or that dogma or the other dogma, if they have evi- 
dence that you are making them good men and 
women, obeying their parents and keeping God’s 
commandments. Do not be hesitating about the use 
of the phraseology that is used in the Bible or in 
any other place, if you are satisfied in your own 
mind that it is the best thing. Have a decision of 
your own” (p. 52). 


That these principles hold good to-day in the institu- 
tions for the deaf throughout the country ts evidenced 





by facts. Every such institution has a chapel; preachers 
of every denomination are welcomed in their regular 
visits to these institutions. 
institution which has ever received pupils from the State 
schools knows a large percentage to be possessed of the 
bias and prejudice of genuine Protestants. We can, 
furthermore, readily suppose that the alarm sounded by 
the National Educational -Association last summer, and 
by the Religious Education Convention last March, will 
be considered as approving the system followed by the 
schools for the deaf. Nor will the question be lost sight 
of at the Convention of the American Instructors for 
the Deaf, two years any than it was 
at the last convention at Delevan, Wis., during which 
a whole afternoon was given to the discussion of the 
moral and religious training and Bible reading. 

As there can be no doubt about the statement that the 
State schools for the deaf teach and insist on teaching 
religious truths and moral principles, what can lie nearer 
than the question, ‘What the Catholic 
children attending these schools?” 

This is a question of vital importance to all the Cath- 
olic deaf of the country; a question which should in- 
terest every pastor of the eight thousand Catholic deaf 
children of the land; a question which should haunt the 


Moreover, every Catholic 


hence, less 


becomes of 


conscience of every parent of the thousands of Catholic 
deaf children attending the State schools; a question 
which should be taken up by every Catholic who loves 
his faith and wishes it preserved in the heart of every 
child of Catholic parentage. There is but one answer 
to this question: Thousands of unfortunate 
children are having their faith stolen from them. 
America of February 17 cails attention to a phase of 
the problem before us, the presence of a priest at State 
As best he can he looks after the 


these 


schools for the deaf. 
spiritual interests of the Catholic children attending such 
an institution. However great the personal zeal of the 
busy priest who sacrifices his spare time, and’ often in- 
curs expense in assisting these unhappy children, his 
position is one which cannot well be approved, for which 
the incriminating carelessness of the Catholics of the 
State toward their deaf children will serve at’ most as 
an excuse. Those of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion who were present at the Milwaukee Convention may 
recall the strong opposition against a “University 
Chapel.” Whatever was considered an argument when 
there was question of those who had already received re- 
ligious instruction, who were free to attend church ser- 
vice, who to some extent know the current Protestant 
prejudices against the Church, has greater value when 
we consider the helpless condition of an ignorant, abso- 
lutely dependent deaf child, who is surrounded and led 
by companions of all beliefs and no belief, who being 
confined to the school premises can form no correct 
notion of Catholic life, who finds those who declare 
themselves Catholic discriminated against and_ perse- 
cuted. 
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The priest attending, whose presence lasts but an hour 
a week, who is often dependent upon an interpreter, 
who may be removed at any time, not knowing whether 
his successor will be able to follow him in this excep- 
tional field of mission work, will often find his influence 
weakened, and his best efforts set at nought by those 
who are with the children every hour of the day and 
night for seven days of the week. It is clear from this 
that the work of a priest at a State school for the deaf 
can effect but very little good. His presence is rather 
harmful to the cause of Catholic deaf-mute education. 
Parents will send their children to such schools and 
think themselves free from guilt because they are told 
that a priest looks after their spiritual welfare. Thus 
they throw their innocent lambs among briars and thorns, 
where few are found by a toiling shepherd, where others 
receive wounds from which they never recover, where 
many are never found at all. 

It is to be expected that the ten or twelve priests now 
zealously striving to save as many Catholic deaf children 
as is possible by weekly instruction at the various State 
schools will refer to instances in which the grace of 
God has effected surprising changes. But these must 
ever be considered as exceptional cases. And it cannot 
be gainsaid that as a class the Catholic deaf children 
attending the State schools are in danger of losing their 
holy faith. 

There is but one solution to the problem, there is but 
one means left us whereby we can prevent the loss of 
faith among the deaf of our flock, and that is, build 
more schools for the Catholic deaf children of the land. 
If the sad lot of the deaf were only better known, friends 
of the afflicted, the deaf, and we might add the blind, 
could easily excite public interest in these dependent 
children, and every Catholic deaf mute would be en- 
abied to receive a thorough Catholic training and edu- 


cation in a Catholic school for the deaf. 


STEPHEN KLOPFER. 


Names on the Map 


It would not excite wondering comment if a tourist 
were to say that he had traveled from Limerick to 
Dublin, by way of Cork, and had experienced no diffi- 
culty in understanding the trainmen, and even the train 
despatchers along the route; but, if Limerick were in 
Portugal, and Dublin were in Denmark, and Cork were 
in Italy, great would be the astonishment of his hearers. 

Some such thought might occur to one who, keeping 
in mind the vastness of the United States, should trace 
the course of discovery and settlement as indicated by the 
names that have been given to mountain and river, to 
State and hamlet. The six European nations that under- 
took expeditions for the exploration and colonization of 
what is now United States territory in North America 
have all left traces of their presence, though Russia can 
show little, outside of Alaska, and Sweden is feebly rep- 





resented. Holland has fared somewhat better, but the 
influence of Great Britain, Spain, and France was so ex- 
tended and so lasting that the country will always tell 
of their presence. The English retained, often in a dis- 
torted form, the native names for the natural divisions 
of land and water; the French more commonly assigned 
new names having little or no connection with religion ; 
while the Spaniards regularly renamed everything, and 
the new appellation was very generally closely associated 
with the Catholic faith or its practices. With regard to 
political divisions, the English showed a fondness for 
building up in America the towns of England or of the 
Holy Land, while the French and the Spaniards made 
it a practice to honor the memory of the saints or to 
give the name of some mystery of their religion. In the 
English colonies, however, the members of the reigning 
house received “honorable mention,” and thus it is that 
from Elizabeth to George III, all the British monarchs 
are represented by a county or a town, if not a State. 

Coming down to the days of our national independence 
we see that every President, from Washington to the 
present incumbent, has received recognition. Even the 
unfortunate Pierce, whose memory was so recently exe- 
crated by the legislature of his native State, is remem- 
bered by the town of Pierceton, in Indiana. If only the 
first President has a State named in his honor, it is simplv 
because when the People of Colorado, back in 1859, es- 
tablished “Jefferson Territory,” with the expectation of 
future statehood, their action was not sanctioned by the 
Government, and their hopes were blighted. 

The fondness with which immigrants looked back to 
their former homes is seen in the frequency with which 
they prefixed “New” to their abode in Europe and thus 
made an American town. Thus, New Braunfels, Texas, 
speaks of Prussia; but New Guinea, Massachusetts, got 
its name from the hundreds of runaway slaves who fled 
from New York, then a slave State, to Massachusetts, 
where slavery had ceased to exist before the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. One of the first attempts 
to prefix “New” to a purely American name is seen in 
the course taken by the settlers between New Hampshire 
and New York, who assembled in convention in Jan- 
uary, 1777, and decided to form the State of New Con- 
necticut ; but, within a few months, they shifted to the 
name of Vermont, and under that designation they found 
their way into the Union. 

As most Spanish names are easily pronounced, they 
have come down to us almost unaltered, though their 
significance is often lost upon one unacquainted with the 
language. Take, for example, the little town of Agua 
Tibia, California, a name which is gravely translated by 
the meaningless “Flute Water,” whereas the obvious 
meaning is “Tepid Water.” But it is even more astonish- 
ing to learn that San Saba county, Texas, is another 
form for San Salvador, or Holy Saviour! St. Sabas is 
found in the Martyrology. 

French names surviving in those parts of the country 
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where the French language is no longer commonly 
spoken have sometimes undergone grotesque transforma- 
tions, one of the most striking illustrations being “Low 
Freight” creek, Arkansas, which was duly named by the 
French discoverers, “l’eau froid,” or cold water. 

Few South American names have been transferred to 
the United States, though Brazil is in Indiana and Peru 
is in Massachusetts. Egypt, as signifying fertility and 
plenty, has been remembered over a dozen times in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but no other African name 
has appealed strongly to our people. Outside of the 
Holy Land, Asia has furnished few names, Canton, Ohio, 
and Shushan, New York, being examples. Even 
Honolulu is reproduced in North Carolina, for there, too, 
some seafarer found a “honolulu,” or fair haven, though 
‘not on the ocean, 

As Europe has been most prodigal in sending us peo- 
ple, so have they brought with them the names that were 
familiar at home. Every considerable city, with the ex- 
ception of Constantinople, and innumerable towns and 
villages have been perpetuated in this way by.immigrants 
to our hospitable shores. As might be expected from the 
‘hundreds of thousands that have come from Ireland, 
Irish names are scattered from one end of the country to 
the other. Coming back to our starting-point, we find 
Limerick in Maine, Cork in Georgia, and Dublin in 
Texas, and we may visit all three, despite the distance 
that separates them, with no other help than the English 
language gives. The name of Erin has been most fre- 
quently bestowed, although more than half the thirty- 
two counties have been gratefully remembered. More- 
over, many a fair Irish village, hardly known beyond the 
limits of its own county, has been endowed with a new 
and wider existence in America. 

It seems odd that, with all the world to draw from, 
there should be any difficulty in finding a name that might 
appeal to patriotism, or virtue or religion, but there is 
a little town in Georgia which baffles our reasoning. Its 
name, strange to say, is neither more nor less than 
“Nameless,” in plain English, and the excuse assigned 
for so marked a departure from common usage is that 
the good people of the neighborhood sent in a long list 
of names for the consideration of the authorities at 
Washington, but not one on the list was acceptable. 
Thereupon, the citizens sent in another request and sug- 
gested that the place should be called Nameless. Done! 
Nameless, Laurens County, Georgia, is on the map. 
What’s in a name? ; 

De & 


SALVAGE FROM THE WRECK 


All the Titanic’s survivors with whom we have 
spoken, some forty in number, referred to one very strik- 
ing and consoling incident connected with the tragedy. 
Father Byles, of England, and Father Peruschoetz, a 
‘German priest, had held Sunday services that morning 





and evening for the Catholics of various nationalities, ad- 
dressing them in English and German. The Rosary and 
the Litanies were recited by all. When the disaster came 
and the women were being put into the boats the two 
priests were quickly on the scene, attending to their peo- 
ple and to all others whom they could help and comfort. 
Some were unaware of their peril, but as the sense of 
danger grew into alarm they sought the priests’ services 
more eagerly, and Father Byles was soon busy consoling 
the English-speaking passengers and giving absolution 
to the many Catholics, who either knelt at his feet or 
cried out to him from a distance. Tall, thin, pale and 
ascetic, he seemed the picture ¢f hope and faith, and his 
calm self-possession assured and quieted as he went about 
blessing and absolving, and urging all to prayer. When 
the last life-boats were launched and stood out from the 
vessel their occupants saw distinctly the two priests re- 
citing the Rosary and heard a large number of the kneel- 
ing passengers, many of them just come up from the 
steerage, responding fervently. Some would interrupt 
to ask for absolution, and again the priests would resume 
the Rosary or Litany, the kneeling crowd growing larger 
as the end drew near. Some had been moving excitedly 
on deck, but as the ship was sinking all appeared to be 
on their knees. Then the lights went out, so that in the 
last moments nothing could be seen; but no shrieks were 
heard nor cries of terror, only the sound of prayer as 
she sank into the waters. 

In contrast with the quiet of the victims were the 
piteous cries of the women in the life-boats. Many had 
left husbands, brothers and relatives behind; some even 
children. One was torn from a husband and five sons; 
her face is still sad to look upon and will be for many a 
day. But the grief of two at least was turned into joy. 
While Alice and Agnes McCoy were sorrowing for their 
brother two swimmers laid hold of the stern of the boat. 
Twice they were pushed off by the sailors, but a third 
time they seized the boat, and at the entreaties of the 
women the officer permitted them to be taken aboard. 
Only then the two girls recognized their brother in one 
of the swimmers, the other their friend and neighbor 
from their home in Ireland. They had lost their united 
fortune of £180 and all else they had, but now they 
were rich. 

Nearly every man from the steerage who escaped 
was saved by jumping overboard and either reaching a 
boat or clinging to a raft. Over a hundred steerage and 
a few second cabin passengers were taken care of by 
the Sisters of Charity, at St. Vincent’s Hospital. The 
St. Vincent Sisters have to do at all times more than a 
nurse’s share in attending the hundreds who crowd their 
hospital, so that the sudden arrival of 107 sufferers im- 
posed on them double and often treble duty. Few got 
even an hour’s sleep on Thursday night, and for the next 
few days they were sleepless and tireless. As most of 
the survivors were unnerved and despondent, they needed 
cheer and kindness more than medical aid, once their im- 
mediate necessities were supplied. 

Not one of them had anything but the scant clothing 
they had hastily snatched or was given them by the 
Carpathia’s passengers. Their losses, small or great, 
were, as they said, “all we had in the world,” but they 
were admirably resigned, and were very grateful for the 
great kindness shown them. All were agreed that the one 
sublime picture ineffaceably impressed on their memory 
was the final scene of prayer and resignation when the 
doomed victims on the sinking deck appealed in prayer 
to God and received the ministrations of His ministers, 
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whose hands were raised in blessing. They spoke of it 
with reverential awe. and some could not restrain their 


tears 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Retreat Movement in England 


Lonpon, April 3, 1912. 

This week the opening of a House for Retreats for 
workingmen in the London district marks an important 
forward step in the development of the movement. For 
many years retreats had occasionally been attended by 
laymen in various religious houses in England, but these 
were given under conditions that made them accessible 
chiefly to the leisured classes. The first Retreat House 
specially organized for the industrial classes was opened 
only four years ago. 

A small country house, Compstall Hall, near the village 
of Compstall, in Cheshire, was secured for the purpose 
by the Jesuit Fathers, and the plan of the work was 
based on the same lines that have led to such solid suc- 
cess in Belgium. The house was occupied on an auspi- 
cious day, the feast ofe St. Joseph, in 1908, and the first 
retreat began on Saturday, May 21, ending on the fol- 
lowing \ednesday morning. The party of fourteen 
men who attended it came from four factory towns of 
Lancashire, and a special blessing was sent by the Holy 
Father to this band of pioneers. 

By the end of the year 250 men had been at Compstall 
Hall for the four days, group succeeding group, and 
more than ninety per cent. being workingmen. In the 
following year some 400 men attended the retreats, 
among them many who had made a first retreat the year 
before. Numbers had to be refused and at the end of 
1909 it was decided that a larger house must be secured 
for the good work. Accordingly in the spring of 1910 
the Retreat House was transferred from Compstall to 
Oakwood Hall, a country house a few miles from Man- 
chester—a large mansion with some forty acres of well 
wooded grounds. In 1910, 450 men made retreats at 
Oakwood, and in 1911 the numbers were over 500. 

It would be easy to multiply testimonials to the value 
of the results obtained. One may be cited as a fair sam- 
ple of many more. A workingman writes after his four 
days’ stay at Oakwood :— 

“T am simply overwhelmed with joy and admiration 
after this my first retreat. I cannot express myself, for 
[ feel it would be impossible to voice my feelings. I 
feel stronger both in soul and body, and, as it were, a 
new man in every way. Would that it fell to the lot of 
every man to be able to make one of those retreats; for 
no one, I am certain, could fail to reap some benefit. 
More than ever now is my contention strengthened that 
it is the one great solution of present-day evils.” 

The success and steady growth of the work in the 
north encouraged an extension to the south of England, 
and with the help of a zealous benefactor the means were 
provided for founding a retreat house near London. 
After some delay arising from the difficulty of finding 
a suitable place, Thornbury Hall, Isleworth, was pur- 
chased at the beginning of the present year. It stands 
on rising ground on the northwest edge of the Spring 
Grove district of Isleworth, a region of handsome 
suburban villas, in striking contrast to the small old- 
fashioned houses of the village on the flat ground near 
the Thames. Thornbury, a fine modern mansion, built 
about sixty years ago, is one of the last houses of the 





villa region, and looks out on a wide stretch of open 
country. <A very large garden, laid out mostly in lawns, 
with bordering beits of trees, secures it from being built 
round too closely on this side. A large drawing room 
has been converted into a pretty chapel, the bay window at 
the garden end forming a ready-made apse for the altar. 
Another large room at the other side of the house will 
be the refectory. The bedrooms have been divided by 
substantial party walls—sound-proof and fireproof—so 
that each is now cut up into two or three smaller rooms. 
In all there will be accommodation for thirty men at a 
time. A resident director will see to the general man- 
agement, and Jesuit Fathers from the various houses of 
the Society in and near London will come to direct the 
retreats, organized at each week end. 

Cardinal Bourne paid a visit to Thornbury Hall last 
Saturday, and the first retreat will begin this week. It 
is interesting to note that the opening of Thornbury Hall 
as a House of Retreats raises the number of religious 
houses at Isleworth to six. There are three convents, 
Gumley House, the great school of the Faithful Com- 
panions of Jesus; Nazareth House, on the river bank, a 
refuge for old people and an industrial school for girls ; 
and Gunnersbury House, with its community of nursing 
sisters, for whom the founder, Archbishop Bagshawe, for- 
merly Bishop of Nottingham, acts as chaplain. There 
are three houses of men, those of the French Péres des 
Missions Etrangéres and the Lazarist Fathers, small 
communities engaged in the administrative work of the 
missions of Asia, and the new Retreat House of the 
Jesuits. With the parish church there are thus seven 
centres of religious activity. In pre-Reformation days 
Isleworth had the one religious house of the Bridgettines 
at ‘“Syon,” now the residence of the Dukes of Northum- 
berland. The village gave two martyrs to the Church 
in the persecution under Henry VIIIJ—its Vicar, B. John 
Hale, and B. Richard Reynolds, a monk of Syon Con- 
vent, executed at Tyburn with the three Carthusian 
priors, May 6, 1535. During the days of the Penal Laws 
the faith lived on at Isleworth, Mass being said there 
constantly in secret. For some time the Jesuits supplied 
the priests for the place. The great development of 
Catholic life and Catholic institutions at Isleworth in the 
present day is no doubt due to the protection of its mar- 
tyrs, whose memory is honored each summer by a public 
procession. 


Anti-Clerical Activity 


Rome, April 12, 1912. 

In rejoinder to the statement of the Minister of Edu- 
cation to the effect that the parents could on demand 
have religious instruction for their children in the public 
school buildings after regular school hours, but that the 
school session was too short to allow the inclusion of the 
same, the Catholic press retorts that in Rome for three 
years the Catholic parents have, through the city prefect, 
demanded such after-hour use of the school buildings, 
but in vain; the bloc has always stood in the way and 
prevented the concession. Moreover, as religious in- 
struction has been given during school hours for fifty 
years without difficulty, it would seem that if present 
exigencies crowded the time, the hours should be length- 
ened rather than the most important educational factor 
exscinded. In both matters the existing law is being 
violated by ministerial executive order, and it seems 
fairly clear that the ministry is utterly disingenuous and 
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intends simply to kill off all religious instruction. Mean- 
time the “Popular Union,” a national Catholic Federa- 
tion, announces the establishment of a scholastic com- 
mission in each province of Italy, whose function it will 
be to organize the fathers of families into communal or 
parochial associations for the vindication of their civic 
rights. 

In Parliament a Socialist member inquired of the 
Government concerning the fact insisted upon in the 
Socialist newspapers that the Catholic chaplains in 
Tripoli had prevented the burial of some Italian soldiers 
in the public cemetery on the ground that they were not 
Catholics. The Secretary of the Interior read the tele- 
graphic report on the matter from headquarters, from 
which it was disclosed that in the case of some Walden- 
sians, and again in the case of some Jews, fallen in bat- 
tle for Italy, their co-religionists had requested that the 
remains be turned over to them for funeral service and 
burial, which was done, the Waldensian minister having 
charge in the latter case. Instead of the Catholics re- 
fusing burial rights in the communal cemetery, it would 
seem that the friends of the others refused to have them 
buried there because it was a Catholic place of sepulture. 

In the discussion in the Chamber of Deputies the other 
day a member from Ferrara complained and tendered 
proof of the fact that at a competitive civil service ex- 
amination last year the nephew of Mayor Nathan was 
by the Masonic support of his uncle awarded by favorit- 
ism a place to which his examination did not entitle him. 
The Mayor took occasion at the next meeting of the 
Municipal Council to declare that the censure of the 
member of the Chamber of Deputies only amused him. 
The bloc has outgrown shame. 

Rome has just received the text of the decree of the 
Turkish Government deposing the Catholic Patriarch of 
Armenia, Mgr. Terzian. The decree announces that the 
action is taken in consequence of the demand of the 
Armenians, who insist that the election of the patriarch 
and the bishops is a temporal affair and that the author- 
ity of the Pope therein is a foreign influence to be re- 
sisted. This is well nigh schism, pure and simple; but 
the assurance of the loyalty of the clergy to the Holy 
See gives ground for the belief that the bulk of the 
Armenian Catholics will remain loyal to the obedience 
of their best days during their persecution and martyr- 
dom. 

Before the Congregation of Rites the return of the 
apostolic process of the Curia of Orléans reporting in 
favor of the authenticity of the three miracles presented 
as wrought through the intercession of the Blessed Joan 
of Arc has been submitted to the judgment of the Car- 
dinal members. C. M. 


Spain’s School Question 


Maprip, March 21, 1912. 

It is an undoubted fact that in Spain as elsewhere in 
Europe the ground specially chosen by sectaries to give 
battle to the Church is the primary school. To get pos- 
session of the school, to gain control of the children, is 
to conquer the future and to make sure of the men and 
women of to-morrow. It is for this reason that, as the 
advocates of falsely called “non-religious” instruction 
redouble their efforts to cover the land with “neutral” 
schools, neutral in name and theory, but atheistic in fact 
and practice, Catholics are striving bravely to counteract 
this pernicious influence by establishing school against 





school, teaching against teaching, teachers against 
teachers. 

Happily it is the case in Spain that school “neutrality” 
has not yet reached the enormities and excesses that it 
has reached in France; for it is still true that among the 
books which the child in primary grades studies and 
learns the catechism is one, and the teaching of it is ob- 
ligatory, and, generally speaking, Spanish teachers re- 
main faithful to their religious belief. Such is the case 
to-day. Will the same be true to-morrow? Just now, 
we Catholics are called upon to lament an innovation 
which is so dangerous that it may well fill us with mis- 
givings and alarm. In a word, it is the official plan of 
studies for the central normal school, which makes the 
teaching of religion and morals optional, or, in other 
words, suppresses it; for most of the professors are 
openly anti-clerical and interested in the triumph of the 
so-called “‘lay”’ system of instruction. 

There is every indication, therefore, that a period of 
struggle is upon us, and that Catholics must combine to 
prevent this invasion of the primary schools by a sec- 
tarianism which is incarnate in the teachers. The first 
to see the drift of the movement and to suggest a remedy 
was the Rev. Andrés Manjon, founder of the “Schools 
of the Ave Maria,” which are too well known to require 
more than mere mention. Convinced that his great 
social work should be rounded out by the formation of 
soundly Catholic teachers, who, having imbibed the spirit 
of the “Schools of the Ave Maria,” could spread that 
spirit throughout Spain, he opened a training school 
where youths could qualify as primary teachers. 

He was eager to do as much for girls, but the diffi- 
culties seemed insurmountable, for he could find no 
qualified lady to undertake their training. Dut, at a 
providential moment, his work came to the notice of 
Dofia Pilar Muntadas, a highly gifted lady, who was 
anxious to devote herself to Catholic social work. But 
she did not have a teacher’s diploma. To remedy this 
defect, she diligently prepared herself for the Govern- 
ment examination, and came forth triumphant, duly au- 
thorized to undertake the direction of a normal school 
for girls. Her first school was established in her own 
house in 1905. Her work was approved and commended 
by churchmen and won favorable notice from the Holy 
Father. Its centre is now in Madrid and it has branches 
in several other cities. Her charges for board, lodging 
and tuition amount in all to one peseta, or twenty cents, 
a day. It is needless to say that the sum is insufficient, 
but she supplies from her own private means whatever 
may be needed to make the books balance. The course 
embraces not only the necessary book-learning, but also. 
domestic economy and whatever may make the students 
more capable teachers of their sex in the primary grades. 

Having obtained their certificates, the graduates com- 
pete for a position in a school, for such is the received 
custom. Merit, therefore, wins. It is not difficult to. 
picture the immense influence for good that many such 
teachers could exercise not only over their young charges. 
but also over their parents and in the whole parish. It 
may well be that the regeneration of society is to spring 
from this humble beginning, for, once it extends its in- 
fluence throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
its influence in saving innocent childhood from the untold 
evils of a godless school system will bring numberless 
blessings to households without number. Truly, we may 
bless God for having prompted generous souls thus to 
come to the rescue of helpless childhood. 

NorBerTo TORCAL. 
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Our Congratulations! 


AMERICA is a delighted sharer in the rejoicing with 
which the clergy and laity of the archdiocese observed 
on April 20th the seventieth birthday of Cardinal Farley. 
Though His Eminence is nearly twenty-four times the 
age of this review, for our first issue appeared on the 
17th of April three years ago, the vigor and youthfulness 
in mind and heart that even at three score and ten are 
such striking characteristics of our Archbishop, make us 
confident that AMERIcA for many golden years to come 
will enjoy, as we shall strive indeed to deserve, his favor 
and his friendship. 


The Titanic Disaster 


The total loss of the greatest ship that man had built, 
with its burden of 1,500 lives, has appalled and sad- 
dened the world. The Titanic represented the acme of 
human foresight and scientific accomplishment. Nothing 
was omitted in her construction and equipment that en- 
gineering skill and attainable knowledge could provide 
for power and resistance, for conquest of obstacles and 
avoidance of danger. Her captain and crew were a well- 
drilled army, each fitted by experience and training to 
his part, and they had greater resources at their dis- 
posal than mariners commanded since men first began to 
“go down to the sea in ships.” The Titanic was the last 
word in science and in surety. Proudly she went forth 
on her maiden voyage, and confidently the rich and great 
crowded into her luxurious quarters. Her owners 
fondly believed her invulnerable: “With her various 
watertight compartments she is absolutely unsinkable, no 
matter what she hits.” As the words were uttered she 
struck only the element which man had sent her forth 
to master, and sunk into its depths. And with her the 
pride of man, more quelled than by the lightnings of 





heaven or the tremblings of earth, sank down inert, awed 
and humbled by the shock of a passive sea. He learned 
again that the effortless act of God’s elements can wreck 
in a moment his finest theories and argosies. 

Our sympathy goes out to the many of many lands 
whose friends and kindred, rich and poor, lowly and 
lofty, have been suddenly engulfed in the undistinguish- 
ing sea. Fortunately there are circumstances that will 
assuage their sorrow when grief is followed by reflection. 
Most of the victims were men; and they died like men. 
In a crisis that was a supreme test of courage and char- 
acter they made way for women and children, regard- 
less of class or influence. With this, no doubt, the brave 
discipline of the crew and captain had much to do, but 
the weaker and fewer could not be saved without heroic 
sacrifice on the part of the more vigorous and numerous 
who remained to die. If they went before their Maker 
sooner than they had feared or hoped, they were, for the 
most part, we believe, better prepared to meet Him at 
that moment. 

There are no unbelievers on a sinking ship. Im- 
penitence dissolves in such a crisis. The night of the 
Galveston storm and of the Jamaica earthquake all men 
prayed to God for mercy, irrespective of previous creed, 
or crime, or creedlessness. La Bretagne preceded the 
Titanic some ten hours over the same course through 
crunching, threatening ice, and it is recorded that the 
passengers were praying for seven continuous hours. 
The crash of instant, overwhelming peril often shocks 
the dormant, sin-sodden faculties of the soul into a vivid 
sense of its duties and its danger, opening it to grace and 
faith, and compelling the cry that bringeth mercy. 
Many of the Titanic’s victims probably went down to 
death with a faith and penitence that the uneventful 
routine of life would never evoke, and for such the dis- 
aster was a blessing. God’s Wisdom was present when 
“He compassed the sea with its bounds and set a law to 
the waters”; His mercy is over all His works; and the 
angels whom He has given charge over man, to keep 
him in all his ways, will surely, when these ways are 
perilous, be directed by His Wisdom and give wings to 
His Mercy. 

For Catholics there is further consolation. Two 
Catholic priests were present to absolve and bless. Rev. 
Thomas Byles, of Ongar, in the Archdiocese of West- 
minster, who entered the priesthood after his conversion 
some years ago at Oxford, was coming to America to 
officiate at his brother’s marriage. The occasion of his 
presence heightens the contrast between expectation and 
reality. “In the midst of life we are in death.” Neither. 
Father Byles’ name, nor that of his brother priest, is in 
the list of the survivors, nor should we expect them to 
be there. We have positive assurance that they stood 
blessing, absolving and leading the passengers in prayer 
until all disappeared in the waters, thus reenacting 
with priestly fidelity the brave conduct of Father 
Joseph Kessler, of New York, the hero of the Burgogne 
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disaster, whose figure, with hand upraised, was the last 
living object seen from the life-boats as the ship went 
down. Mr. W. E. Byles, of Brooklyn, has spoken 
his brother’s epitaph: “My brother was a priest. and 
I cannot see how he could be saved. It was his duty as 
a priest to stay to the last. He knew his duty. He must 
have gone down with the ship.” We may confidently 
hope that the ministrations of Father Byles and his faith- 
ful confrére will have prepared many of their fellow- 
victims for a happy resurrection “when the sea shall give 
up its dead.” 


A Notable Commemoration 


The unveiling of the statue of Archbishop John Carroll, 
to take place at Georgetown University, District of 
Columbia, on Saturday, May 4th, is an event of more than 
local and ordinary importance. It commemorates one to 
whom, not only that venerable and vigorous institution, 
but both Church and State in our country owe an im- 
measurable debt of gratitude. 

As the Founder of Georgetown College, Carroll was 
the Father of Catholic Education in the United States. 
As the first bishop, he was the Founder of the hierarchy. 
He governed and guided the infant Church through a 
long period under the gravest difficulties and dangers, 
and always with firmness, prudence and consummate wis- 
dom. From personal ambition and desire of dignity for 
its own sake he was preeminently free. To his broad, 
unselfish and truly enlightened Catholic spirit is due that 
excellent understanding and mutual esteem between the 
secular clergy and the Religious Orders, which have pre- 
vailed unbroken in our land from his day. 

To the State his services, though naturally less con- 
spicuous, were nevertheless invaluable. With his brother 
priests he threw in his lot unreservedly with the colonies 
in their struggle with Great Britain. By special request 
of Congress he accompanied the three Commissioners, 
Franklin, Chase and Charles Carroll, to Canada in 1776, 
with the purpose of securing the cooperation of that 
colony in the Revolution. His earnest representations 
would probably have proved successful had it not been 
for several public manifestations of bigotry which had 
recently come to the knowledge of the French Canadians, 
chief among which was the formal protest of the 
Continental Congress and its Address to the People of 
Great Britain against the Quebec Act, on the ground that 
it authorized and established the Roman Catholic religion 
in Canada. 

The same devotion to the Republic was shown by Arch- 
bishop Carroll throughout his career. His influence, to- 
gether with that of his brother, Daniel Carroll, of Dud- 
dington, a member of the Constitutional Convention, and 
his kinsman, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was undoubtedly most 
powerful in securing and fostering loyalty to the new 
régime. His “Address from the Roman Catholics of 





America to George Washington, Esq., President of the 
United States,” presented in the year 1790, after Wash- 
ington’s election under the new Constitution, is full of 
the same spirit of enthusiastic patriotism. 

It is therefore, a proper and gratifying fact that the 
leading officials of Church and State are to participate in 
the ceremonies of this occasion. Chief Justice Edward 
D. White, himself an alumnus of Georgetown, is to make 
the presentation of the statue in the name of the Society 
of Alumni. President Taft will deliver an address, as 
will also Speaker Clark, of the House of Representatives, 
and the Austrian Ambassador, representing the diploma- 
tic corps. His, Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, successor to 
John Carroll in the See of Baltimore, and heir to all his 
spirit, will be listened to with reverence and love. Many 
archbishops and bishops, and members of the secular and 
regular clergy, are expected, while thousands of alumni of 
Georgetown and sister colleges, prominent in their 
walks of life, will flock to the Capital from all parts of 
the country. 

The statue is in bronze. It is the work of the sculp- 
tor, Jerome Conner, and represents Carroll seated, clothed 
in the simple Jesuit habit which he wore in 1789, when, as 
Prefect-Apostolic of the tiny band of American clergy, 
he laid the foundation of Georgetown College. That 
the soul of the Founder will be present on this memorable 
occasion, who can doubt? He can rejoice in the fruition 
of his work beyond what his fondest dreams could have 
painted. In 1787, when meeting opposition as to the 
establishment of a school at Georgetown, he wrote: “My 
hopes are perhaps too sanguine; but God is my witness 
that in recommending a school at first and in still per- 
sisting in that recommendation, I think I am rendering 
to religion the greatest service in my power.” He will 
now see the school which he began as a modest academy 
grown to a university, with fifteen hundred students and 
nearly two hundred instructors, comprising departments 
of Medicine, Law, and Dentistry, a flourishing Hospi- 
tal, and Astronomical and Seismological Observatories, 
in addition to the College and High School. He sees in 
his beloved country two hundred and twenty-eight other 
Catholic colleges, several of which justly claim the title 
of universities. The alumni of Georgetown alone are 
numbered by thousands, and the roll comprises many 
names of judges, generals, admirals, statesmen, capital- 
ists and leaders in every branch of civil life. There are 
seven hundred academies for girls, and five thousand 
parishes with schools, in which one and one-third mil- 
lion of children are daily taught. The hierarchy, of 
which Carroll was the sole member at the time of his 
consecration in 1791, now includes seventeen arch- 
bishops (of whom three are cardinals) and one hundred 
and one bishops. Seventeen thousand priests, attending 
thirteen thousand churches, minister to fifteen million 
Catholics. The seed planted by Christ in our western 
soil through the labors of John Carroll has truly grown 
to a great tree! 
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“The Nun’”’ 


In a recent utterance of the New York Evenimg Mail, 
a female scribe rejoicing in and parading the ancient 
and aristocratic patronymic of Shoemaker—which sug- 
gests the advice of sticking to one’s last—has been al- 
lowed the privilege of the editorial page to emit a screed 
bemoaning the horrors of “the desert of virginity” and 
proclaiming her own predilections for the oasis of love. 
[t is directed nominally against “The Nun,” but, of 
course, other women who lead chaste lives are included. 
Singularly enough Miss or Mrs. Shoemaker’s name is 


“Blanche.” Of her we have nothing to say. From a 
person so constituted one instinctively shrinks. But it 


is amazing that the proprietors of the paper should per- 
Any 
im- 


mit such suggestions to be thrust on its readers 


right-minded man or woman will consider them 


proper and insulting 


The Faith of Italy 


In these days, when so much is said and written of 
the distressing condition of religion in Italy, it is no 
which 
The 
which the country has been so unexpectedly plunged has 
we think, the ineradicable 
We quote 
actually going on at the 


small comfort to receive information presents 


quite another aspect of the situation. war into 
evidently aroused the old and, 
Catholic instinct in the hearts 
what is 


of the pe yple 


from one who 


sees 


present time: 


“In Rome, one learns not to believe all one hears 
abroad. They tell us that religion is dead among 
the Italians, but when we stay long enough in Italy 
to get a good view of things we see that it is very 
much alive indeed. Everywhere the churches are 
thronged, Masses every hour, sometimes every half 
hour, and churches, large or small, at almost every 
corner. Among the crowds the men and boys are 
quite as conspicuous as the women and girls, not 
only on Sundays but also on feasts of devotion dur- 
ing the week, Forty Hours’, etc. And the men not 
only come to church, they know their prayers too. 
Whenever the priest intones the Te Deum or the 
Miserere, or the Pange Lingua, or Veni Creator, or 
Stabat Mater, every man present joins in and sings 
through every verse, from memory, from beginning 
to end, as easily and naturally as one would recite 
the Our Father. I wonder how many could do that 
in an average congregation with us! And now, 
during the Lenten sermons, which take place late in 
the afternoon, the churches are simply packed fo 
suffocation. 

“The war, too, has done much for religion. In 
times of peace the army chaplaincies had been sup- 
pressed and no provision made for the soldiers hear- 
ing Mass. But the instant it was a question of war 
public opinion demanded the chaplains, and the 
friars, Franciscans, Dominicans, Capuchins, are 
with the army, in camp, in hospital, on warships, on 
the field of battle. The newspapers that are not 
anti-clerical reproduce photographs and letters that 








the soldiers send home, showing them in crowds at 
the military Mass in the desert, or listening to the 
friars preaching in camp, while the different bat- 
talions vie with one another in decorating the altars. 
At the funeral of Admiral Aubry the other day all 
Rome turned out in the pouring rain and lined the 
route of the funeral procession, and when the bier 
was carried into the great church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, there was a touching scene when the 
bare-headed thousands outside on the square and 
along the length of the Via Nazionale began with 
one accord to recite prayers for all who had died in 
the war. When we think of all that has been done 
for forty years by an anti-clerical government to 
crush out the faith in Italy, it speaks well for the 
people that at the last census ninety-one per cent. 
openly declared themselves Catholics, though the 
religious declaration was entirely optional. Prac- 
tically all the remainder simply refrained from 
making any statement at all, as they held positions 
in the Government service. It is a huge disappoint- 
ment to the anti-clericals.” 


lt would be worse than folly for the Church in America 
not to be intensely concerned about the spiritual welfare 
of the representatives of this highly-gifted race, who are 
coming in hundreds of thousands to our shores, the vic- 
tims of poverty and oppression. They must be forever 
lost if every effort is not put forth to bend them to that 
old allegiance to which they they still so affectionately 
cling. 


‘Christianity as ‘Social Uplift’ ’’ 


This is the heading of a remarkable editorial that ap- 
peared last week in the New York Sun, anent the “Men 
and Religion Forward Movement.” A settlement worker 
had solemnly assured his four thousand hearers that 
unless Christianity can successfully promote the “social 
uplift,” the Church will cease to be a vital power in 
the coming generation. Thereat, the Sun, after observ- 
ing that the phrase “ ‘social uplift,’ however sincerely 
meant, has already begun to have a slight suggestion of 
political cant, as well as of vague humanitarianism,” 
says the very thing a Catholic editor would write, and 
says it well: 


“Any work for the betterment of the com- 
munity,” the leader continues, “is in line with 
Christianity, but deists, agnostics, atheists may 


share in any plan or labor of ‘social uplift’ that 
has no dogmatic or denominational bias. The 
hope that Christianity brought to ‘the toiling 
man, the drooping woman,’ was of an immortal life, 
a justice, a happiness, a recompense hereafter. The 
Son of God made man, ‘wounded for our transgres- 
sions, bruised for our iniquities,’ was to redeem 
those who believed in Him. Is the Church, are the 
Churches, to sacrifice or make secondary that hope 
and belief, to make questions of wages and ‘tene- 
ment’ conditions, sanitation and ‘social uplift’ the 
essential problem of Christianity? To visit the sick 
and the prisoner, to help the widow and the orphan 
and the poor, all that is part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian, but only a part. Are ‘works’ to supplant faith, 
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is humanitarianism to take the place of creed, are 

the Churches to be judged merely or mainly by their 

philanthropic activities? This may be regarded as 

a religion, as a benevolent and energetic religion, 

but of the Christian religion it is only a part. The 

most solemn and awful mysteries, the most sublime 
consolations of Christianity lie beyond and above 
that. Exactly what did the penitent thief do for 

‘social uplift’ ?’”’ 

What, indeed? A pertinent question. The life he had 
led as a robber surely had not promoted the “social up- 
lift” a great deal. No, it was his patience under suffer- 
ing, his sorrow for his sins, his fearless confession, in 
the midst of mockers and blasphemers, of the Divinity 
and Kingship of Christ that won the good thief such 
prompt canonization. The Catholic Church, moreover, 
is so old-fashioned as to teach that these are the very 
virtues that Christians who would save their souls must 
practise still. 

A “Men and Religion Forward Movement,” however, 
that hopes to enlist the sympathetic interest of all the 
Protestant sects, no matter how varied their creeds, finds 
it imperative, no doubt, to make the tenets of its belief 
tangible, simple and few. Consequently “Social Up- 
lift” is an admirable “Credo.” But whether such a 
“movement,” however violent, is a forward one, whether 
it is really a “religion” at all, and particularly whether it 
is Christianity, the thoughtful will have serious doubts 


and misgivings. 


A Halting Explanation 


How have the Presbyterians met the criticisms com- 
ing from some of their own body, as well as from Cath- 


olics, in reference to the celebration of the Catholic Mass, 


according to the Ruthenian rite, in the First Ruthenian 
Presbyterian Church of Newark? The other day a sup- 
plementary report of the Presbyterian Church Extension 
Committee was read by Dr. Chapman at the spring ses- 
sion of the Presbytery of Newark. The report ventures 
an explanation of how it all happened. “The Ruthenians 
know but little English,” the report runs, “and your 
committee has hitherto been denied the gift of tongues 
by which we could make ourselves intelligible to them. 
We determined after eliminating all anti-Protestant doc- 
trines and practices from their liturgy to gradually 
modify their own manner of worship to something near 
our own.” “Christian first and Presbyterian after- 
wards, was the policy adopted,” says Dr. Chapman. 
‘“‘We have never been ready to assert that a ritualist can- 
not be a Christian, though we have insisted that a wor- 
shiper of Mary and the saints cannot be a Presbyterian. 
The genuflexions, signs of the cross, etc., seemed 
to us harmless religious exercises which we have hoped 
would give way to more intelligent and more surely 
spiritual exercises.” 
All this is, to put it mildly, dissappointing and disin- 


genuous. The explanation does not explain. Crossings 





and genuflections may be whisked aside as “harmless 
religious exercises,” but proof was adduced by Mr. An- 
drew Shipman in America that the Mass itself was 
simulated, that the celebrant loudly intoned the words, 
“Commemorating our most holy, most pure, most blessed 
and glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and ever Virgin 
Mary, with all the saints,” and that the choir and many 
of the congregation sang in response, “Through the 
prayers of the Mother of God, O Lord, save us.’”’ This 
response was sung four times in the first antiphon. In 
the second antiphon the responses were, “Through the 
prayers of Thy Saints, O Saviour, save us.” The re- 
port of the Extension Committee expressly declares that 
“a worshiper of Mary and the saints cannot be a Presby- 
terian,” and yet the practices which represent the purely 
and distinctively Catholic form of veneration paid to the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints, and are expressive of their 
intercessory power with the Almighty, these are exactly 
what the Presbyterians of Newark admitted into the 
service of the disaffected Ruthenian Catholics whom 
they welcomed to their Presbyterian church. It may be 
remarked that only after expostulations regarding the 
character of the service which they held as Presbyterian 
had appeared in the public press, were the services modi- 
fied and the former Greek priest who was acting as a 
Presbyterian minister removed from his charge and sent 
elsewhere. 

References in the report to the “chuckling Romanist,” 
the “Protestant watch-dog,” and the “sensation monger,” 
say the newspaper accounts of the meeting, were greeted 
with applause. It is not stated that any of the “watch- 
dogs’”’ were present; if they were, it is hard to see how 
they who were rightly incensed at the intrusion of these 
Catholic practices connoting anti-Protestant and anti- 
Presbyterian and distinctively Catholic doctrines, could 
rest satisfied with the explanation offered by the Presby- 
terian Extension Church Committee. ‘“Chuckling 
Romanist” is a term that smacks of the odium theologicum 
and a flippancy altogether unexpected in one who be- 
lieves that Christianity is not sufficient for the needs of 
humanity, but must be reinforced by the saving grace of 
Presbyterianism. Nor does “chuckling” represent the 
attitude of those who honestly expostulated with an 
ultra-Protestant sect for the use of what Catholics claim 
as peculiarly their own, the Mass and its accompanying 
ceremonies, in order to lead away from the Church of 
their baptism a handful of ignorant and misguided mal- 
contents. 


—_—_—« @ e—__—_—_ 


The Senate of the United States now consists of 
ninety-six members. At its first meeting, on April 6, 
1789, when a quorum was present, the total membership 
was only twenty-two, for North Carolina and Rhode 
Island had not ratified the Federal Constitution. As there 
is little likelihood that Alaska or any other part of the pos- 
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sessions of the United States will qualify for statehood -in 
the near future, it might seem that the Senate is destined to 
remain indefinitely with its present membership, but the 
admission of Texas by joint resolution of Congress, 
signed by President Tyler on March 1, 1845, three days 
before he retired from office, suggests another thought. 
Not only was Texas admitted as a State, but the faith 
of the United States was pledged to permit the forma- 
tion of not more than four new States, besides Texas, 
with the consent of the mother State, from the territory 
affected by that resolution. We may, therefore, have 
some day one hundred and four Senators from our con- 
tiguous territory, not to speak of what Alaska, Porto 


Rico cad Hawaii may do. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD SAINT. 


She was not a child-martyr of long ago, nor is she a saint 
in the canonical sense, though it is quite possible she may 
some day become so; only a little Irish girl who died in Cork, 
February 2, 1908, aged four years, five months and eight days. 
The facts of her short career were so extraordinary that the 
Bishop of Cork permitted them to be delated to Rome and 
wrote a letter giving them formally the weight of his au- 
thority, and the Holy Father addressed an autograph reply 
to her schoolmates in which he expressed the wish “that they 
may always keep as good as their companion Nellie who 
was called to heaven while still a child.” Her life has been 
since written in Italian by a priest attached to the Vatican, 
and dedicated to Pope Pius X by the express permis- 
sion of His Holiness; and “A Priest of the Diocese of 
Cork” has given a charming account of her in a penny bro- 
chure of some 20,000 words under the title, “Little Nellie of 
Holy God,” (Cork: Guy & Co.), which has the exceptional 
merit of letting the beautiful story tell itself. 

Nellie Organ or Horgan was born of poor but truly Irish 
parents August 24, 1903. When she was three years old her 
saintly mother died, and the four children were placed with 
charitable institutions in Cork, Nellie, with her sister, going 
to St. Finbar’s Industrial School, conducted by the Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd. She was sickly from the first, an in- 
heritance from her mother’s disease, tuberculosis, and was a 
constant sufferer from other painful maladies, but she was 
always cheerful, insisted on sharing with others whatever 
was offered her, and never complained after she had become 
acquainted when little over three, with “the story of Holy God.” 

Seeing a statue of the Infant of Prague on an altar in the 
Infirmary she asked what it was, and being told it was an 
image of the Child Jesus, she wanted to know His whole 
story. She then called Him “Holy God,” and spoke of Him 
by no other name thereafter. She would ask Him for many 
things, chiefly for others, but one day she was rebuked by 
the nurse for asking the globe in the hands of the Child’s 
statue in exchange for her “little shoeses.” “Oh,” she re- 
plied, “He can give them, if He likes.” Indeed, it appears 
she had special warrant for thinking so from the many in- 
stances related of her personal relations with the Child 
Jesus and the unusual favors she received from Him. When 
she made the Way of the Cross in her nurse’s arms, Nellie 
became agitated at the Crucifixion, and wanted to know “why 
are they hurting Him,” and why “Holy God” allows them. 
On hearing the explanation she burst into tears, crying 
between sobs: “Poor Holy God!” She used the same ex- 
pression whenever her eyes fell on the Crucifix. 

She quickly grasped the mystery of the Real Presence in 





the Tabernacle, or, as she put it, why Holy God was “Shut 
up in that little house,” and was quite glad that He was not 
“squeezeded.” Soon her searching questions about religious 
mysteries and practices exhausted the information of the 
nurse, who had not been long a Catholic and who confesses 
that Nellie cured her of many residual antipathies against 
Catholic ways. The nurse, though usually a daily communi- 
cant, sometimes failed to receive, and on such occasions 
Nellie, informed by some spiritual instinct, would fix re- 
proachful eyes upon her, saying: “You didn’t get Holy God 
to-day.” Once she thought Nellie was dying and said so, 
but the child replied, “No, Holy God says I’m not good 
enough yet.” When questioned she said Holy God “did come 
and stand there,” and her clear description did not correspond 
with the picture she had known. 

She was soon to die, and her spiritual perception was so 
extraordinary that the bishop, unasked, administered to her 
Confirmation. She told him: “I am Holy God’s little soldier 
now.” She then began to have an insatiable desire for Holy 
Communion. She knew instinctively, though there was no 
human means of her knowing it, when the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed, and would cry: “Holy God is not in the lock-up 
to-day; take me down to Him.” Then in her childish 
language she would speak the thoughts of God’s saints. As, 
despite her begging, she could not yet “get Holy God,” 
she insisted that a Sister would come immediately after 
receiving Holy Communion and kiss her. Soon the bishop, 
after a Jesuit Father had pronounced the child extraordinarily 
endowed with God’s love and arrived at the age of reason, 
permitted her to receive Holy Communion. “The child,” 
writes the Father, “hungers for her God and received Him 
from my hands in a transport of love.” In the remaining two 
months she received “Holy God” thirty-two times, and spent 
nearly all day in thanksgiving. A noisome odor from a 
diseased bone in her jaw had been hitherto almost unbearable 
but disappeared completely after her First Communion. 
She insisted on being dressed in spotless white when receiv- 
ing Holy Communion, and she would have none but fresh 
natural flowers, “Holy God’s own flowers,” around Him. 


Asked to pray for certain sick persons she told what would 
happen in each case, and it proved true. She had announced 
that she would “fly to Holy God on Holy God’s own day.” 
With tears of joy in her eyes which were fixed longingly on 
something invisible, and trying to move towards it, she died 
on Sunday, the Feast of the Purification of Mary and of the 
Presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple. “Holy God 
and Holy God’s Mother came for her,” wrote her schoolmates 
to Pius X. 

Many other extraordinary things are told concerning 
“Nellie of Holy God,” that happened before and after her 
death. A most touching letter written by the children of 
St. Finbar’s School, to “Our dear Holy Father,” recites that 
soon after her death they had “made a novena that she 
would obtain for her little companions and all little children 
over the whole world the great favor of receiving Holy 
Communion as near to the age that she received it as pos- 
sible.” They deftly insinuate that it was through Nellie’s 
intercession that the Holy Father issued the Decree in favor 
of Children’s Communion: “And if it is not wrong to think 
so, we would be so happy, dear Holy Father, if you made 
our little flower a saint, the little saint of Child Communion. 
All we know is that she cried for Holy God and she got Him, 
and now she has asked Holy God to come to us and we too 
have got Him.” They finish by asking “dear Holy Father’s 
special blessing for all in this holy house, for all Irish chil- 
dren, and for the land where this little flower grew—dear old 
Ireland.” The Holy Father sent them the blessing, written 
with his own hand, and though he should not grant their 
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further request to make a saint of Nellie, her life should 
tend to warm the faith and love of “all little children over the 


whole world” who may read it, and even of their elders. 
M. K. 


LITERATURE 


English Literature in Account with Religion 1800-1900. 
By Epwarp Mortimer CHAPMAN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 

This book’s title has a promising sound to the Catholic 
ear. The notion which it conveys, that English literature 
is deep in debt to religious thought and influence, has been 
an honored text for school-boy essays with us, time out 
of mind; and a mature and impartial effort to develop this 
idea in regard to one period in particular would be timely 
and welcome indeed, 

But to the Catholic reader, this is a sadly disappointing 
book, from its erroneous notions both of religion and of 
literature. True, the volume evidently cost its author much 
honest effort, reading and study, and there is a deal of in- 
formation scattered through its pages about men and books. 
Nor are there wanting telling instances and citations to 
justify its title and its thesis. All the more pity that the 
work is spoiled by grave faults. 

These faults, however, seem by no means intentional. In 
religion, Mr. Chapman is betrayed by his desire to be ob- 
jective and broad, into sad concessions and omissions; and 
some of the incongruities of his creed are obviously the 
result of a struggle to save the precious realities of faith 
from the wreck which the “higher criticism” and the sub- 
jectivist philosophy have wrought in every fold but in the 
One Fold of Christ. 

The writer's attitude to religious authority is ominously 
foreshadowed in a passage of the preface (anent the author’s 
defence of his own spelling!) “Freedom of thought,” he 
airily remarks, “and a more or less gracious refusal to be 
bound by the dogmas of mere authority, have ever been 
chief characteristics of vital religion, and of enduring litera- 
ture.” Could any statement on the matter be more dogmatic, 
or further from the truth? Shades of Dante, Shakespeare, 
Racine, Calderon and Newman! Has any supremely great 
Christian literature ever been fleshed fair and roiund but on 
the bones of dogma? Even Goethe, when he essayed his 
masterpiece, did not find inspiration in his own boneless and 
nerveless creed, but in the sound and stalwart vigor of the 
age of Faith. Most of the great characters of European 
literature are Catholic—not to say merely Christian. 

But whether the “Religion” which Mr. Chapman now un- 
dertakes to delineate as the benefactress of letters be “vital” 
or no, it is certainly very vague. True it has, he says, a 
“message’—but:—“When we ask for a succinct statement 
of this message of wholeness and peace, our ears may well 
be deafened by the multitude, volume and seeming conflict 
of the replies. The chorus of believers is ill trained in con- 
certed effort. Yet some things sound reasonably clear and 
intelligible.” 

Then follow some jejune pronouncements of the “chorus 
of believers,’—fragments of natural religion at best. “Re- 
ligion believes in and proclaims the Universe,” he says, 
“that the universe has a soul’; and man is “impelled by a 
sort of instinctive honor to admit” that this “force which 
vitalizes the universe” “must be a Person.” What literature 
but would pine and die in such a foggy air! A few vague 
assertions of the “chorus of believers” serve to outline 
the author’s notion of that “religion” to which English 
nineteenth century literature is to be held indebted. No 
word in this place of Christ or His teaching. Indeed, one 





sees at once Mohammedan and Jew, Rationalist and Deist, 
are welcome to come and sit comfortably included in the 


“chorus of believers.” Though why “believers,” or in what 
sense they may properly be said to “believe” anything, the 
author prudently forbears to say. It is an extremely sad 
and significant index of the drift of modern religious thought 
outside the Church, that a clergyman of a Christian denom- 
ination should think such a treatment of religion “objective” 
and “broad.” 

Such passages cannot but offend the Catholic eye; but 
what is scarcely less displeasing, though it is rather enter- 
taining, too, is the desperate cheerfulness with which the 
writer covers over the real and disastrous losses which cer- 
tain modern theories entail, in matters a man holds most 
dear. Thus he feels obliged to grant evolution at least for 
the sake of argument, and this involves some unpleasant con- 
sequences. Love began, perhaps, in mere sexual affinity— 
friendship in a semi-gregarious instinct. But never mind. 
“It is a long way from the mere instinct of sensual affinity 
to the love stronger than death, but the path is continuous 

it is the part of literature to tell the story of the 
journey.” Poor literature!—a dusty road, to be sure, as well 
as a long one! 

With these conceptions of “Religion” then, which he 
describes as “very broad, and quite as really objective as 
subjective,” the author sets about his task of sketching its 
influence on English literature. Here again the Catholic 
must regret the misdirection of so much industry and effort. 
His aim has been to “set forth something of the debt which 
literature owes to religion for its subjects, its language, its 
antagonisms and inspirations.” So he calmly admits even 
the skeptic into the circle of “religious” teachers. He quotes 
the following with gusto: “An earnest skeptic is often the 
best man to find the obscured path of faith. Goethe , 
taught Christianity to think scientifically”! After this, one 
scarcely feels the emotion of surprise, when he reads that 
Huxley and Tyndall were “Theologians of eminence,” that 
Carlyle was the lineal successor of the Hebrew prophets, 
and that he and Ruskin were the Elijah and the Elisha of 
their time! Emerson, we read, was “incurably religious.” 
Even the tribe of Edinburgh Reviewers are mustered in to 
swell the motley troop. 

But for all that he flings the door so wide to the unortho- 
dox, the author seems to have used a deal of ingenuity in 
eluding the very mention of the Catholic Church. Method- 
ism, Calvinism, the Clapham School, the Evangelicals, are 
roundly praised for their influence on letters. But Catholic- 
ism does not even appear in the index; it is anathema. The 
writer says that Calvinism is “a magnificent and terrible 
structure, for as an artist Calvin is comparable only to 
Michael Angelo!” This surely tempts one to remark on 
the queer obtuseness which blinds the Protestant critic to 
the sad havoc which Calvinism has wrought in letters. Not 
to speak of poor Cowper’s melancholy days, the harshness 
of that gloomy doctrine lost Ruskin and Carlyle, not to 
mention many another writer, to the ranks of denominational 
Christianity. 

But to return to the author’s treatment of Catholics. Im- 
agine anyone nowadays writing some nine pages of comment 
on the Oxford movement, from which an ill-informed reader 
could never ascertain that Newman ever became a Catholic, 
much less that his later and better writing was colored with 
Catholic dogma. Fancy one’s saying that Longfellow was 
an heir of the Puritan tradition, and quite omitting to men- 
tion that his noblest work was an echo of Catholic thought 
and Catholic themes. These are sad instances, and there 
are lesser sins of omission in the author’s treatment of the 
“Idylls of the King” and of Browning’s poems. 
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As to distinctively Catholic writers, he names exceedingly 
few of them. We look in vain for Patmore and de Vere— 
Francis Thompson appears, indeed, but without a hint of 
his Catholicism; Mrs. Meynell is represented by one dreary 
lyric, twice quoted, which is quite colorless as to religious 
thought, and which is characterized as expressing “exquisite 
hopelessness.” John Ayscough and Mgr. Benson, surely 
worthy of mention where so many of far less worth have 
entered in, are quite concealed from fame. 

Not to be tedious, this imposing volume must seem to a 
Catholic critic a sadly characteristic specimen of out-of- 
shape criticism—broad where it should be narrow, and nar- 
row, alas! where it should be broad. The book, with the 
class of books of which it is a typical enough example, only 
erves to point out with emphasis what we Catholics have 
yeen saying to ourselves and to each other this weary time. 
If we would have sound and satisfactory works on Ethics, 
nust write them for ourselves! 

Epwarp F. GARESCHE, S.J. 
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History or Letters, we 


Manalive. By G. K. CHESTERTON New York: John Lane 
& Co. 

When a new book of Chesterton's comes out the lovers of 
paradox rejoice. “Innocent Smith,” the pleasantly mysterious 
hero of this story, completely alters with his pranks and sallies 
the mental attitude of a half dozen London people living in a 
humdrum boarding-house. “Innocent, a man alive with two 
legs,” frisks merrily through the world, showing up frauds and 
arousing slumberers. He delights in exposing the inconsistencies 
of pessimists, in breaking into his own house, eloping repeat- 
edly with his own wife, filling all he meets with a keener joy 
in living and a warmer admiration for the beauty of the uni- 
verse. The book is full of clever shots at Bernard Shaw and 
the “new morality.” “Perjury,” we are assured, for instance, 
“is a variety of aphasia, leading a man to say one thing instead 
of another. Forgery is a kind of writer’s cramp, forcing a man 
to write his uncle’s name instead of his own. Piracy on the 
high seas is probably a form of seasickness.” “If Innocent is 
happy,” Chesterton explains, “it is because he is innocent. If 
he can defy the conventions, it is because he can keep the com- 
mandments. . . . It is because he does not want to steal, 
because he does not covet his neighbor’s goods, that he has cap- 
tured the trick (oh, how we all long for it!), the trick of covet- 
ing his own goods. It is because he loves one wife that 
he has a hundred honeymoons.” 

“What's the alternative of marriage?” he asks. “It’s not lib- 
erty. Unless you marry God, as our nuns do in Ireland, you 
must marry Man. The only third thing is to marry yourself— 
to live with yourself, the only companion that is never satisfied 
and never satisfactory.” As for those who “do not believe that 
being perpetually good in all respects would make a man hilari- 
ous,” the author has but one query, “Which of us has ever 
tried it?”” “Manalive” is sure to win Mr. Chesterton new 
friends. W. D. 

Stover at Yale. By Owen Jonnson. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

Dink Stover, Philosopher, Reformer, Reformed! Dink’s 
handling of the gerund and gerundive question during his 
day at Lawrenceville may have held for the appreciative 
reader, the key to the development that Mr. Johnson presents 
to us in “Stover at Yale.” In these pages our old friend 
passes through many phases of college life, from the callow 
freshman—though Dink was never precisely callow—to the 
staid Junior who, on “Tap Day,” sat with impassive face 
awaiting the stamp of final disapproval on his reforming 
efforts—rejection from “Bones.” Dink has steeled himself 
for the ordeal, and when Le Baron, the last to issue from 











the hall, ploughed his way through the dense crowd and 
gave Dink a tap more like a thundering blow, his pleasure 
was really in the joy of Jean Story, who had seen it all 
from a window in Durfee. And so the story may be dis- 
missed. 

But the volume has a serious side. First, there is the 
suppression of the Sophomore societies. Here Dink appears 
as the reformer, though not intentionally; and when the 
dissolution was an accomplished fact he might have viewed 
the dismay and pointed to himself saying—‘“quorum pars 
magna fui.” Very shortly after this he is revealed as one 
in need of reform; for his action has brought with it disfavor 
in some quarters and our boy begins to drink. Serious 
objection must be taken to the treatment of this episode. 
Mr, Johnson finds the course of action natural and, there- 
fore, apparently not reprehensible. It is a sad truth that 
many college lads, through vanity, dare-deviltry, or what not, 
have started careers as drunkards. All do not find self- 
reclamation so easy as did Dink. Nature does not stand 
by herself; either she will be moulded by religion or she 
will be deformed and debauched by Satan, and the college 
that is turning out a set of merely natural men is fast losing 
sight of its greatest reason for existence. This leads to the 
sixteenth chapter of the book. As has been said, “Stover at 
Yale” presents some problems. Through the medium of 
Brockhurst, Regan and Brown, Mr. Johnson inquireg into 
the real end of a college training. He recognizes that the 
great universities no longer exert the influence that once 
was theirs. It does not occur to him, that their influence 
was greatest in the days when the president was a minister 
and religion formed an essential feature of the curriculum. 
A college, Mr. Johnson decides, must teach “discipline and 
obedience.” For this there must be a motive—and it is— 
love of “country!” Love of country, forsooth, and no men- 
tion of God! One lays aside the book wishing Mr. Johnson 
had familiarized himself with the ideals that for so many 
centuries Catholic colleges have unwaveringly held before 
their eyes and we feel sure he would have given us a book in 
which the educational problem had found a much saner 
solution. R. R. R. 


’ 


The Unbeliever. A Romance of Lourdes. By A Non- 
CatHotic. London: R. and T. Washbourne. New York 
Benziger Bros. 

Everything connected with Lourdes is of absorbing in- 
terest, but were its name and wonders unknown to _ the 
world, this story should be widely read on its merits. The 
consummate skill of the author makes one wonder who he 
is, but the thoroughly Catholic tone that he injects into his 
narrative, and his evident conviction of the miraculous nature 
of the many marvels he describes or refers to would pre- 
vent the most Catholic of readers from questioning his 
orthodoxy. The miracle on which his very interesting plot 
hinges, as well as those which he groups around it, may be 
found authenticated under other names in Boissaire’s official 
“L’CEuvre de Lourdes,” so that the only thing unconvincing 
in the story is the signature. 

Felix, the hero, is an infidel and, for this reason only, 
Andrée, the heroine, declines to marry him. “Our love would 
turn to hatred,” she said, and he fears she is right: “Would 
not his wife’s constant church-going, her still more con- 
stant prayer-saying, gradually get upon his nerves, as surely 
as his abstention from church-going, from prayer-saying, 
would get upon hers?” These and other developments of 
two opposite lines of convinced religious thought made 
their marriage undesirable, but still he desired it, and when 
she invited him, ostensibly as a physician, but really in hope 
of his conversion, to accompany to Lourdes her sister Angelique 
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who was dying of consumption he went, though bitterly opposed 
to the project. He is particularly indignant that she travels 
in the train blanc with the common sufferers, attributing 
her failure to be cured the previous year to having had too 
many conveniences in a first-class carriage. Near her is 
a paralyzed, gangrened, blaspheming unbeliever, hopeless of 
life or cure, who has agreed to go to please his mother. 
There is another incurable whose disease as well as the cir- 
cumstances of its disappearance are those described by G. 
H. Jessop in‘the April Munsey, as witnessed by himself. 
All are cured of their maladies, Whether mental or physical, 
in unexpected ways, and with still more unexpected results. 
In the latter the artistic skill and spiritual perception of the 
writer are particularly marked, though they are noticeable 
throughout. 

Interwoven with the strange romance of natural 
supernatural love are vivid pictures of Lourdes, its history 
and practices, and a brief but effective refutation of Zola’s 
exaggerations, depreciations and unscrupulous mendacities. 
The book should serve as a good antidote to Zola’s, for it 
covers the same ground, is sincere and truthful, meeting 
every objection squarely, and is immeasureably more artistic. 
How the author can remain a non-Catholic may be explained 
by the confession of Mr. Jessop, who witnessed a cure, 
sudden and complete, that neither he nor the medical men 
can explain—an extreme case of tuberculosis of the spine— 
and admits the authenticity of numerous others like it, but 
still “Keeps an open mind.” He was impressed by the faith 
of Lourdes—while there ‘one’s judgment is helpless against 
it”’—but “in the bustle of Bordeaux, amid the gaiety of 
Paris,” he returns to the “open mind.” A mind that is open 
to worldly pleasures is usually shut against faith no matter 
how marvelous its manifestations, as happened when Lazarus 
was raised from the dead; but the mind that conceived the 
“Romance of Lourdes” shows such delicacy of spiritual insight 
that we cannot believe it to be such, M. K. 


and 





Translated from the French of Cham- 
By L. M. Leccatt. New York: Ben- 


Back to the World. 
pol’s “Les Revenantes.” 
ziger Bros. 

These are days when there is much talk about “the vision 
behind the stars,” “man’s other self,” “the higher life’ and 
a host of other intangible things. Yet in spite of this so- 
called idealistic tendency wherein we expect to find at least 
some appreciation of the things of the other life, there is 
rampant a grovelling realism which paints human nature 
marred and sullied and makes it see only the muddy waters 
of the rivers of this world, looking not at the land beyond, 
flowing with milk and honey. 

Those who hold with Thackeray that it is shameful for a beau- 
tiful creature to bury herself alive in a convent will scarcely ap- 
preciate what Henriette de Hallier of Champol’s book accom- 
plishes, Driven from the cloister by government decree, this girl 
in the loveliness and strength of her youth comes back to a 
home made attractive by every blandishment the mind and 
heart of a worldly and passionately fond mother could de- 
vise. Old scenes and familiar faces gradually make them- 
selves felt and the die is cast when Jean de Verniéres 
appears. Jean and Henriette had thought much of each 
other in pre-convent days; Jean is now a widower with two 
children, and Henriette is free to marry. Here begins the 
great struggle; on the one side there are the old convent 
ideals, visions of the peaceful community, the stained-glass 
windows, “Ecce ancilla” floating through the air ’mid scenes of 
patient sacrifice and self-abnegation; on the other there is Jean 
with his children, and in his eyes there is the look of affection. 

Poor Henriette however, still feels the touch of her Eternal 
Bridegroom’s hand; the thought of exchanging that for the 





hand of an earthly spouse shakes her being to its very 


depths. A fearful struggle follows and Jean is about to win 
his bride. At this juncture Henriette goes to visit her 
former Mother Superior who has been living as governess 
with a wealthy family. This noble woman was already in 
her grave when Henriette arrived at her destination. She 
had given her life to save two children entrusted to her. 
That night the venerable religious appeared to her poor 
tempted child of former days and to the latter’s despairing 
cry: “Tell me if I shall be guilty in taking earthly happiness, 
or mad to renounce it forever,” gave answer: “Have you 
forgotten that it is more blessed to give than to receive?’ 
This settles Henriette’s doubt forever, she gives up all idea 
of marriage and the story ends rather abruptly. 

One feels that the heroine might have fought the fight and 
conquered without the testimony of a messenger from the 
other world; still she was not one of those robust 
that single-handed combat the powers of darkness, and 
doubtless she needed such help to steady her stricken soul 
The book will have accomplished much if it drives hom: 
the one lesson of how far above the things of earth are 


souls 


the things of God. $.3.. 4 
George III and Charles Fox. By the Right Hon. Si: 
GEORGE OTTo TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 2 Volumes. Volume | 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Sir George Trevelyan is an old Whig; and so it is 
where his sympathies must lie when there is question of 
the times of the American Revolution, with the closing years 
of which this volume deals. In telling the truth about the 
North ministry, the Bedfords, Lord Sandwich and such like, 
he has an easy task; for it would not be easy to find a 
defender for them nowadays. So, too, the defence of Keppe! 
and the history of his court-martial is plain sailing. To 
whitewash Charles Fox is something more difficult, as many, 
right or wrong, have their minds made up on the subject 
After all, it is not a matter of importance. On it Sir George 
Trevelyan has his own notions, which he puts before us 
with a very sparing use of authorities. The style is easy, 
the narrative is well constructed, and so the book is inter- 
esting. As for the general history, it is, as we have said, 
one on which everybody is of one mind to-day, so that for 
it documents are hardly necessary, though for its details not 


a few interesting ones are given of a kind not usually met 
H. W. 
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Sermons for the Sundays and Some Festivals of the Year. 
By Rev. Tuomas Wuirte. Selected and Arranged from his 
Ms. By the Rev. Jonn Lincarp, D.D. New York: Joseph 
Wagner. $1.50. 

Homilies for the Whole Year. By Right Rev. Jeremias 
BonomELLI, D.D., translated by Right Rev. THomas SEBASTIAN 
Byrne, D.D., Vols. V and VI., New York: Benziger Brothers 


$2.50. 
The Messiah’s Message. 3y JoHN JosEPH Roprnson. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 


A Preface, or at least, a biographical note, should have 
been written for the first mentioned volume. Judging merely 
from the title page, one might imagine Dr. Lingard still 
alive and actively preparing matter for publication, especially 
as the work has a fresh imprimatur of 1909. Again, one 
would like to know something of Father White. Was he 
the priest who succeeded Bishop Milner at Winchester? 
The bibliography of “Life and Letters of John Lingard” 
just published in London records that “Sermons of the 
Different Sundays of the Year and Some of the Festivals and 
on Other Important Subjects” by Rev. Thomas White were 
arranged and published in two volumes in London in 1828. 
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A second edition, also in two volumes, was again issued in 
themselves are wholesome, sane and 


1841. The sermons 
solid, though, as one would expect, their style is of a century 
ago. 

The two volumes by the well-known Bishop of Cremona 


contain homilies on the Common of the Saints and make a 
fitting supplement to his homilies on the Epistles and Gospels 
of the Year. They are practical, straightforward and simple, 
and, as becomes a homily for the pious faithful, rather 
positive than polemic. In a preface of some thirty pages, 
the author gives some very good, well-seasoned advice on 
the style of sermons which should be preached on ordinary 
occasions to ordinary Catholic congregations. 

The pretentious and rather labored style of “The Mes- 
siah’s Message” is in striking contrast to that of the Messiah’s 
message as recorded in the Gospel. No fault is found with 
the author’s ambition to present old truths in a new way, As 
some one has said recently, adopting the catch phrase of a 
“Since we can’t improve the contents, 
let us improve the box.” Improve the box, but 
don’t make it too difficult to get at the contents. The author in 
his preface puts it another way. He says: “A bad (sic) fitting 
coat makes a man look slovenly, while a suitable (sic) fitting 
one makes him look smarter and more attractive.” Very true, 
but did he ever hear of the old criticism passed on a fop: 
‘That man is too well dressed to be a gentleman” ? 


modern advertisement: 
3y all means, 


J.D. M. 


———___» 


The Dickens Fund collected in the United States and Great 
3ritain amounts to about $42,000. This sum, put at interest, 
will afford an income sufficient to keep the granddaughters 
of the novelist from want. Considering how great the popu- 
larity of Dickens was and is, the amount collected from his 
admirers in the English-speaking world is, the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript says, surprisingly small, but as tHat journal 
adds, the lapse of years, the reflection that the novelist left 
a really large estate, and the apparent division within the 
Dickens family itself, on the necessity of the fund, may all 
have combined to deter many from putting in their mites. 


Cardinal 
seance in 


It is a remarkable fact that when Newman is 
gracious enough to appear at a_ spiritists’ this 
country, he invariably speaks, Oxonian though he was, with 
a strong American accent, and his way of expressing himself 
too has sadly deteriorated. There is a like falling off in the 
quality of Frank R. Stockton’s literary work since his death, 
if we may judge by the rubbish that Prof. Hyslop’s neurasthenic 
medium has been giving out as the posthumous writings of the 
author of “Rudder Grange.” Yet men and women who are so 
strong-minded that they consider Catholicism a “worn out super- 
stition” are the ready dupes of these spiritistic frauds. 


current Month, Father Thurston grills thoroughly 
a mendacious Jew who is a notorious purveyor of the 
scandals of history. In Dr. Rappoport’s latest book, the 
Pope Joan fable which the most violent Protestant con- 
troversialists have long discarded, is solemnly vouched for 
as true by the very man who as a “Revising Editor” of “The 
Historians’ History of the World,” as Father Thurston 
cleverly shows, endorses the statement that the story “has 
been discredited by later researches.” Dr. Rappoport in the 
course of his work foully slanders worthy popes, and es- 
pecially the sainted Pontiff Gregory VII, the stainless 
Hildebrand. Father Thurston found in eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century books the falsehoods which are roughly para- 
phrased by this defamer and then called “ancient chronicles.” 
Dr. Rappoport’s work is considered by his Jesuit critic to 


In the 





be “a scandalous and worthless volume compiled by the most 
discreditable methods, historically false and libelous, trading 
upon the lowest form of religious prejudice and making appeal 
to a prurient imagination.” 





“The Light of the Vision,” a new story by Christian Reid, 
which the Ave Maria publishes, has for a heroine a divorced 
woman who is led into the church by studying the wonders 
of Chartres Cathedral with Huysmans as a guide. Mr. 
Wynne, though a Catholic, is eager to marry “Madeleine,” 
but she gently teaches him his duty, and returns to her worth- 
less unbelieving husband, incurably crippled now by an auto 
accident, and nurses him devotedly till his edifying death. 
This miracle of grace, which was the reward of his prayers 
and sacrifices, opens “Madeleine's” eyes to the beauty and 
utility of the cloistered life, so when Mr. Wynne comes to 
Switzerland in hot haste to offer her the happiness, that 
she, and incidentally he himself, deserves, he finds a Heavenly 
Rival there before him. The story is told with the author's 
customary power and discernment. 


“Roses from My Garden” is a tastefully printed book of verses 
by Gertrude Capen Whitney. Just what creed the author pro- 
fesses is not clear, though she seems to be a pantheist. Many 
of the “Roses” bear evidence of being too easily gathered. Mrs. 
Whitney writes best, however, about children. Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, are the publishers. 





The London Times announces the discovery in Egypt of a 
papyrus volume containing the text of the greater part of Deu- 
teronomy, the whole of Jonah and nearly all the Acts of the 
Apostles, which it describes as perhaps the most important find 
of all the excavations in Egypt. The book is written in the dia- 
lect of upper Egypt and comparison with other manuscripts indi- 
cates that it is far older than any Coptic manuscript hitherto 
found. It contains 109 leaves, eleven by six inches, but it prob- 
ably contained originally twenty more. Dr, Kenyon, principal 
librarian of the Royal Museum, acknowledges the authority of 
the ancient papyrus. He compared the script with a number of 
dated codices and allots the volume to the middle of the fourth 
century. As the character of the mistakes precludes the possi- 
bility of the manuscript’s being the original translation, he thinks 
the version from which it was copied was at least prior to the 
end of the third century. This newly discovered codex is taken 
to prove that copies of the Coptic translation of Biblical books 
were in use by the Egyptian Christians early in the fourth cen- 
tury and confirms the early monastic traditions concerning the 
spread of Christianity in Egypt. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Manual of Church History. By Dr. F. X. Funk. In Two volumes. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $5.50. 
The Price of Unity. By B. W. Maturin. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. Net $1.50. 

A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By Jane Addams. 
The Macmillan Co. Net $1.00. ; 

The Reason Why. By the Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Net $1.25. , : 

Cantemus Domino. Catholic Hymnal with English and Latin Words for 
Two and Three Equal Voices. Edited by Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, S.J. 


New York: 


St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 50 cents. : : 
Organ Accompaniment to Cantemus Domino. By the Rev. Ludwig 
Bonvin, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $2.00. 
Latin Publications: 
Romani. Cum Ordinario Divini Officii. Jussu SS. 


Novo Ordine Per Hebdomadam. Editio Secunda 
Frederick Fustet & Co. Net 85 cents. 

Faciende ad Normam Motu 

C. 24. et 28. Julii 1911, 
New York: Frederick 


Psalterium Breviarii 
D. N. Pii 
Typicam. New York: 
Mutationes In Breviario et Missali Romano. 
Proprio de Diebus Festis, Decretorum S. 
et Constitutionis Apostolice Divino Afflatu. 
Pustet & Co. Net 10 cents. 


German Publication: 


Die heilige Melania die Jiingere. Von Elena da Persico. New York: 


Benziger Brothers. 
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EDUCATION 


The Italian secularists are intent upon walking in the footsteps 
of their French brothers in the matter of educational legislation, 
Year after year the discussion of the Budget in parliament 
finds them eager to inject into its provisions their amendments 
hostile to the recognition by the State of all schools in which 
religious instruction is part of the curriculum. The usual at- 
tack was made a few weeks since. One regrets to be obliged to 
record that the representative of the party on that occasion was 
Romolo Murri, the apostate priest member of the Chamber, 
who had just returned from his honeymoon. Our Rome corre- 
spondent thus describes the discussion: ‘“Murri spoke to the 
appropriation for education with his usual anti-clerical spleen, 
and called for the laicizing of all schools in the country. In 
passing I may note that the Harvard Theological Review, in 
inviting him recently to write an article for its pages, has done 
him the favor of an auditory; for here he has the misfortune 
of always emptying the Chamber and speaking to vacant 
benches; the Chamber finds him long-winded, dull and dreary, 
as well as fanatical, in a word, a bore, and the Roman cannot 
abide a bore.” 

+ * +” 

Murri’s attack was not permitted to pass unchallenged. Re- 
ferring to his plea to laicize all schools in Italy, a member re- 
called from the latest census available (that of 1895-1896) “that 
in contrast to 183 public High Schools for boys, 116 colleges 
and 182 Technical Schools, Italy had 442 private High Schools, 
with 83 more of private maintenance and public recognition; 
187 private colleges, with 29 more of the second category; and 
106 private Technical Schools, plus 93 of the second kind, and 
furthermore, that while the Government had in boarding schools 
only 4,000 boys, the private schools had to board 56,000.” This, 
he thought, went largely to show the true will of the people 
in the matter. He added that where opportunity for competi- 
tion in results was fairly given the private schools had more 
than held their own, and that their graduates held with honor 
and success high positions in the Parliament, in the Army, in 
the Courts, in the Civil Administration, in the liberal profes- 
sions and in the mercantile and industrial life of the country. 
On this ground this speaker asked that the legislature should 
show due consideration for the private schools, respecting their 
rights, recognizing their merit and value to the country, and 
encouraging rather than disheartening their efforts. 

* 7 * 


To this strong defence of schools in which religious instruc- 
tion finds its proper place, the Minister of Education replied in 
person. Beginning with some ambiguous generalities, he went 
on to express his regret that he could not satisfy everybody. 
“He stood for popular liberty and he recognized that private 
High Schools were a great benefit to the State and a great sav- 
ing to the taxpayer; he did not wish, therefore, to combat them, 
but to control them; that the only way for the State to combat 
them was to make the public schools their superiors. He added 
that in the matter of religious instruction in the public elemen- 
tary schools, a question long since raised and at present warm 
enough, he could not concede that this instruction be given 
during the ordinary school hours, as in Italy these are limited 
to four; as for giving it after hours, the matter depended upon 
the demand of the parents. As for the government universities, 
which, he said, must in consonance with time-honored tradition 
in Italy remain free of charge to the students, he gave out the 
information that they were a heavy financial burden; that the 
University of Genoa alone cost the State last year 8,000,000 lire 
for maintenance, that this year he must ask for 40,000,000 lire 
for necessary improvements in the different universities ; but the 
Government did not complain.” 





In connection with this educational matter our correspondent 
adds that the Catholic Women’s Union of Italy have just de- 
clined an invitation to send representatives to the coming Con- 
gress of the National Council of the Women of Italy, on the 
ground of the Council’s hostile attitude towards religion in the 
schools and particularly towards the Catholic religion, which is 
the religion of the people of Italy. 

M3: OC. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Eminence Cardinal Farley directed a Mass of Requiem, 
to be offered in all the churches of the diocese on Monday, 
April 22d, for the souls of those who perished in the Titanic 
disaster. 





The Sacred Consistorial Congregation has published the 
decree announced in America, March 2, raising the Church 
of St. John the Baptist in Limerick to the dignity and honor 
of a cathedral with all the ancient rights and privileges attached 
to the old cathedral of St. Mary which was confiscated by 
Protestants centuries ago. By the same decree a Chapter of 
Canons is established possessing the ancient rights and privi- 
leges of the old Chapter of St. Mary’s, and with the addition 
of a Canon Theologian and a Canon Penitentiary. 





The announcement that the Holy Father had appointed 
the Very Rev. Dean Phelan to the office of Prothonotary 
Apostolic was received with great satisfaction in Victoria, 
Australia, where his zealous and capable work for the Catho- 
lic Church and for the interests of the Catholic people have 
been long recognized as of exceptional merit, not only in the 
archdiocese, but throughout Victoria and Australia. The 
Southern Cross of Adelaide informs us that Mgr. Phelan 
was born in Johnstown, Kilkenny, and is thus a townsman 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Adelaide, the Most Rev. 
John O’Reily. .He has a brother in the Society of Jesus in 
Ireland, who was formerly a secular priest in the Goulburn 
diocese, New South Wales. 


SCIENCE 


Mr. Victor Anestin of Bukarest, discussing the repeated at- 
tempts made in the Balkan states and Greece towards the 
adoption of the Gregorian Calendar, states: The chief obstacle 
to following the practice of Western Europe lies in the fear en- 
tertained by each national Church of being denounced as schis- 
matic by the other adherents of the Greek faith, and this pre- 
vents anyone of the Churches, though nominally independent, 
from taking the lead and sanctioning the reform. Unless Russia 
assumes the initiative, any reform is unlikely. Roumania has 
advanced a step in that the postal and telegraph service and the 
railways use the Western calendar, and all the almanacs show 
both styles side by side. 


Recent investigations regarding mine fires and explosions con- 
firm the earlier theory that the greater percentage of fatalities 
is attributable to the presence of the poisonous gas, common 
monoxide (whitedamp). In Technical Paper II of the Bureau 
of Mines, George A. Burrell expresses the opinion that the use 
of birds and mice is superior to chemical tests for this poisonous 
compound, in that the test is quickly made, requires no technical 
experience and is sufficiently exact. Also that mice are hardly 
as sensitive to the influence of the gas as birds, large birds not 
as sensitive as small ones. He suggests the use of canary birds 
for miners. F, Tonporr, s.J. 
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OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Patrick J. McNamara, Prothonotary Apostolic, 
and Vicar-General of the Diocese of Brooklyn, died on April 
14, after a long illness in the sixthy-eighth year of his age. 
Mer. McNamara was born in the County Clare, Ireland, and 
came to New York as a boy. He was educated at the College 
of St. Francis Xavier, this city, and St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more. After completing his theological course, he was ordained 
in Baltimore, in June, 1870. His sacerdotal career was spent 
as rector of St. Malachy’s, the Church of Our Lady of Mercy 
and St. Joseph’s Churches, Brooklyn. The late Pope Leo XIII 
Father McNamara a chamberlain in 1895 and later a 
jomestic prelate. He was designated a Prothonotary Avostolic 
by Pope Pius X. Mgr. McNamara was spiritual director of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and diocesan spiritual director of 
the Holy Name Society. At his funeral Bishop McDonnell 
elebrated the solemn requiem Mass, and Bishop Mundelein 
delivered the panegyric, in which he dwelt on the dead priest’s 
great love for the poor and his keen delight in helping to 
relieve suffering, improverishing himself by his private gifts to 


made 


narity 

\lice Phelan Sullivan died in San Francisco on April 8, 
a long and painful illness, borne with Christian fortitude 
and resignation. Mrs. San Francisco in 
1860 and with her brother, James D. Phelan, and her sister, 
Mary L. Phelan, inherited a large fortune from her father, one 
of the pioneers. In 1882 she married Frank J. Sullivan, son of 
another pioneer, who had grown wealthy in his new home, and 
whom the Sisters of Charity and the clergy of old St. Mary’s 
Cathedral and other Catholic bodies remember as a liberal bene- 
Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan have always been identified with 
She was one to whom Solomon’s 
Her pri- 


Mrs 
atter 
Sullivan was born in 


tactor. 
every good work of religion. 
praise of the valiant woman could be justly applied. 
vate charities were great, and many poor people wept over the 
bier of their benefactress. Unlike too many Catholic parents, 
she and her husband gave free consent to a beloved daughter’s 
desire to become a Carmelite, and Mrs. Sullivan bought the 
Robert Louis Stevenson home and converted it into a monastery, 
as her daughter’s portion in religion. She was also a founder 
»f the Catholic Humane Bureau, and filled office as its president. 
Her home was a Catholic home, and she was blessed with chil- 
dren who, beyond their riches, cherish the faith their fathers 
Francisco is the poorer 


brought from their native land. San 


for her loss 

Announcement is made of the death at Fort Resolution, on 
the Great Slave Lake, in North-West Canada, of Dr. James 
Francis Rymer, after four years of devoted and heroic medical 
work for the benefit of Indians and Esquimaux in an isolated 
region, extending to within the Arctic Circle, unvisited by any 
other doctor. Dr. Rymer, who qualified at the Royal College 
»f Surgeons, was for eight years medical officer at the Carthu- 
sian Monastery of Parkminster, Sussex, England. He came of 
in old medical family, his great-grandfather having been a sur- 
geon in the British Navy. In 1908 Dr, Rymer left England to 
give his services to the Catholic missions to the Indians in the 
Mackenzie District under the Bishops of Mackenzie and Atha- 
baska, “amid eternal ice and snow,” as he described it when writ- 
ing home. The river journey involved the passage of dangerous 
rapids and cascades, exhausting portages, and much sleeping in 
the open under trying climatic conditions. On one occasion on 
the Athabaska River the boat struck a rock and was rapidly 
sinking, but Indians in canoes managed to save the doctor and 
his companion, an officer of the North-West Mounted Police. 
Dr. Rymer’s ministrations took him as far as Fort Good Hope, 


fourteen miles within the Arctic Circle. Large stocks of medi- 





cines were distributed among the Indians, who, being in great 
poverty, could show their gratitude only by occasional gifts, 
generally pairs of shoes made of moose skin. He found the 
prevailing complaints to be scrofula, phthisis and eye troubles, 
many of the patients being in terrible conditions of neglect. The 
letter from St. Joseph’s Mission, Fort Resolution, announcing 
the death describes Dr. Rymer as “disinterested, patient, abso- 
lutely true—heart and soul—to the poor miserable Indians,” a 
man of rare abilities and sterling virtues. 





Rev. Henry Wochner, S.J., died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Mankato, Minn., April 11. He had been a close friend, school- 
mate and fellow novice of Very Rev, Francis X. Wernz, Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus. Born at Haslach, Wiirttemberg, 
April 10, 1839, he entered the Society in 1856 and was ordained 
priest in 1868 at the famous abbey of Maria Laach, Germany. In 
1874 he embarked for America, where for many years he was 
engaged in giving missions. Beloved for his sincerity, humility 
and zeal, he was successful in winning souls for God 





The Rev. John Aloysius Sullivan, pastor of St. Aloysius 
Church, Jersey City, for fifteen years, died at the rectory after 
an illness of six weeks on April 17. Born in Manhattan, 


January 11, 1860, Father Sullivan was baptised in old St. Peter’s 
Church, Barclay Street. He was graduated from St. Francis 
Xavier’s College in 1879, and four years later from Seton Hall 
Seminary at South Orange, N. J. He served as assistant priest 
in St. Joseph’s and St. Michael’s Churches, Jersey City; St. 
Colomba’s, Newark, and St. John’s, Paterson, and in February, 
1892, was appointed pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel, Ridgewood, In 1897 he was transferred to St. Aloysius 
parish. Through his efforts the present fine church and parish 
buildings were built at a cost of $300,000. Father Sullivan was a 
gifted speaker and a zealous and devoted priest. 


L. Palmer, formerly a Baptist minister, 
died on April 16, at his home in Brooklyn, N, Y., at the age of 
ninety-two. After preaching for more than fifty years in 
Vermont, he went to live in Brooklyn, where he was received into 
the Church and became a humble member of St. Michael’s 
parish. His death was the result of an accident he met with 


two weeks before. 


The Rev. William 


William Francis Harrity, former postmaster of Philadelphia, 
former Secretary of State of Pennsylvania, one of the most 
widely known men in the country, died on April 16 at his 
home, 6310 Sherwood road, Overbrook, Pa. He was sixty-two 
years old, born in Wilmington, Del., and was graduated from 
La Salle College in 1870, He was admitted to the bar in 1873. In 
1892 he was made the Democratic national chairman and ran the 
Cleveland campaign. President Cleveland offered him the Cabinet 
position of Postmaster-General, but he declined. In Catholic 
circles in Philadelphia he was always prominent and widely 
esteemed. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thank you for the kindly notice taken of the project of the 
Order of Alhambra to erect a memorial tablet on the New York 
Custom House. While the Order of Alhambra is not affiliated 
with the Knights of Columbus, according to its laws none but 
those who have received the honors of knighthood in the order 
of the great Columbus are eligible to membership. Its one seri- 
ous object, as stated in its articles of incorporation, is that “of 
establishing a fund for the preservation of American Catholic 
historical places.” Peter P. McLoucH iin, 

Chairman Memorial Tablet Committee. 





